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There can be no need to emphasise the im- 
portance of the problem of eradication of tuber- 
culosis from our herds in view of what the dis- 
“ase is costing this country; the losses to the 
stock-owner directly threugh diseased animals 
and indirectly through condemnations of tuber- 
culous carcases of cattle and swine as unfit for 
food and the toll the disease is exacting on the 
children through tuberculous milk are too well 
known to need elaboration in this paper. 

The disease has been eradicated from many 
herds, proving that the object is outainable, and 
the aim of this discussion should be to arrive 
at some agreement as to the best inethods to 
adopt in eradicating the disease from the herds 
of this country in view of all the special cir- 
cumstances, economic and otherwise, attendant 
on the problem. 

From the nature of-the disease there should 
be two possible inethods of eradication; the one 
is to prevent the susceptible animal being ex- 
posed to infection, the other is by protective 
vaccination whereby the susceptible animal will 
be enabled to withstand exposure to infection. 

B.C.G. Vaccine.—To consider vaccination first, 
the only vaccine which has been tried exten- 
sively has been B.C.G., with regard to which 
the Ministry of Health’s memorandum on 
* Bovine Tuberculosis in Man” contains the 
following, ‘‘ Whatever may be the truth of the 
matter, it can be stated that Calmette and 
Guérin have not yet finally established their 


claim to the satisfaction of the majority of ex-: 


perienced workers in this field, and that al- 
though the recent work of Buxton and Griffith 
shows that B.C.G, may confer some protection 
upon calves the duration of the immunity is un- 
known.” 

Six years ago we commenced B.C.G. vaccina- 
tion in three badly infected dairy herds; one 
herd dropped out during the second year, but 
in the other two there now remain only one or 
two unvaccinated cows; it is hoped that these 
will be disposed of during this year, after which 
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vaccination will be stopped. Few of the vac- 
cinated animals have died or been slaughtered, 
so there have been few opportunities for posi- 
mortem examinations, but in only one case have 
macroscopic lesions been found in a vaccinated 
animal; this animal, which died as the result of 
an accident when about a year old, was found 
to be suffering from generalised tuberculosis 
probably congenital in origin. 

The general health of both herds has im- 
proved; losses from tuberculosis, which were 
common, have ceased, but whether the vaccin- 
ated cattle are free from tuberculosis cannot 
be known during life; the experience in these 
two herds indicates, however, that the vaccinated 
animals have been much better able to with- 
stand the widespread infection present in these 
herds than were the unvaccinated. 

Kven assuming that vaccinated cattle remain 
free from tuberculosis it does not appear pro- 
bable that B.C.G. vaccination will be generally 
adopted as a measure for the eradication of the 
disease except perhaps in badly infected herds 
with no facilities for the isolation of reactors 
or Where for other reasons other proved methods 
of eradication are inapplicable. 

Segregation.—The alternative to vaccination 
is segregation of the infected from the non-in- 
fected stock and the first step towards segre- 
gation is the recognition of the infected animal. 
Clinical examination, frequently repeated, will 
discover such a number of infected animals that 
if these are removed and other precautions 
taken, such as isolation of young stock and dis- 
infection, the losses from the disease can be re- 
duced, but dependence on these methods alone 
will not eradicate the disease, as too many 
animals are infective before showing any clinical 
evidence of being infected. Clinical inspection 
would be too costly in relation to the results to 
be achieved thereby, and failing eradication, fre- 
quent inspection would require to be kept up in- 
definitely. : 

TUBERCULIN Tests.—The only method of de- 
tection of infected animals which affords any 
hope of progress towards eradication commen- 
surate in any degree with the cost involved is 
the use of the tuberculin test, which, with all 
the shortcomings of whatever test is used, has 
proved its inestimable value in the detection of 
infected animals. It is not the primary purpose 
of this paper to discuss the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the various tuberculin tests and 
their reliability, but as the use of tuberculin 
is the foundation stone of the various proposals 
for the eradication of the disease to be discussed 
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in the remainder of the paper, one must be satis- 
fied that the test is sufliciently reliable to justify 
its use for such a purpose. 

Subcutaneous Test—Until recent years the 
subcutaneous test was generally employed and 
judging from the progress made in this country 
and elsewhere, it proved satisfactory up to a 
point. Its chief weakness lies in its very nature, 
being a temperature test, and the bovine tem- 
perature is so variable and varying that an in- 
crease in temperature which may be unasso- 
ciated with the injected tuberculin in one animal, 
may indicate a reaction to tuberculin in another ; 
the result is that some reactors are missed and 
my experience shows that the animal giving such 
a slight temperature reaction that it might be 
regarded as a normal variation, is often the dan- 
gerously infective animal. On the other hand, 
the typical temperature curve showing a rise of 
4° to 5° F. obtained in the reacting animal is 
rarely found in non-infected animals. 

Intradermal Test.—The intradermal test, using 
a single dose, has been widely used in America 
while, since the Tuberculin Committee of the 
Medical Research Council introduced the double 
intradermal test in 1925 and particularly since 
this became the only test recognised for the 
purposes of the Milk (Special Designations) 
Orders, one hears little of the older test, and 
since practically all the tuberculin testing I have 
done in recent years has been in licensed herds, 
I have had little opportunity of experiment with 
the two tests. 

The Doubiful Reactor.—With the double intra- 
dermal test the main difficulty has been in inter- 
preting the doubtful reaction and this difficulty 
lies mainly in deciding what constitutes cedema. 
There is no difficulty with the painful, hot, 
cedematous swelling measuring from 20 m.m. up- 
wards, nor wi!l the experienced have any diffi- 
culty with the flat plaque type of reaction where, 
though the skin measurement may only show an 
increase of 3 to 5 m.m., the plaque measures 
up to two inches or more in diameter. The type 
of swelling with which there may be doubt is 
the swelling measuring about 14 or 15 m.m. from 
a pre-injection normal of 7 or 8 m.m, with such 
ill-defined edges that the condition might be 
described as edema. In making a decision on 
such cases I have come to pay considerable 
attention to the shape of the swelling; the more 
its centre is raised above the level of the skin 
in relation to the circumference of the swelling 
the less likely is such a swelling to be a reaction. 
From my experience with some such swellings 
in free herds during the last few years, I am of 
opinion that a certain latitude can be given in 
the interpretation of such swellings in view of 
the herds remaining free of reactors after an 
animal, showing such a swelling as I have 
described, has been allowed to remain in the herd 
as a non-reactor. 

I am of opinion that the plaque type of swel- 
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ling with the intradermal test corresponds to 
the slight temperature reaction to the subcutane- 
ous test. There is, however, another difficulty 
in connection with the double intradermal test 
—there seems little doubt that there are more 
reactors to this test which show no visible lesions 
on post-mortem examination than with the sub- 
cutaneous test, and from several post-mortem 
examinations which I have made, it would 
appear that conditions other than tuberculosis 
may occasionally produce a reaction; the last 
such case I saw was in a cow which proved to 
be affected with pyometra on post-mortem 
examination. 

Admitting the possible imperfections of both 
tests, | prefer the double intradermal as I be- 
lieve that, while it may occasionally give you 
a reaction in an apparently non-affected animal, 
it is much less likely to fail to produce a definife 
reaction in the affected animal than is the sub- 
cutaneous test and I believe that the double in- 
tradermal test is sufficiently reliable to justify 
its use in the eradication of tuberculosis. The 
test may not be perfect and it is hoped that by 
patient research the test will be perfeeted, but 
we need not stand idle until the perfect test has 
been evolved. 

Having started to eradicate the disease from 
a herd one must make up one’s mind to regard 
every reactor as a possible danger; experience 
has shown that a reactor does not always give 
a reaction on repeated re-tests, but the danger 
of keeping in the herd a reactor, which has 
failed to give a reaction at subsequent tests, is 
of far greater importance, from the point of view 
of clearing the herd, than is the !oss of an animal 
which has been wrongly declared a_ reactor 
through some failure in the test or on the part 
of the operator. 

Before proceeding to discuss schemes of eradi- 
cation capable of more or less general application 
there are several points which might well be 
discussed in view of their bearing on such 
schemes generally. 

Magnitude of the Problem.—What is the magni- 
tude of the problem we all wish to see under- 
taken? What is the percentage of reactors in 
British herds? Some indication may be obtained 
from slaughterhouse statistics, but those that 
have been quoted can refer only to the parti- 
cular areas from which these abattoirs draw 
their supplies; what about our dairy herds as 
a whole? Dr. Jordan in “ The Eradication of 
Bovine Tuberculosis ” shows that herds in which 
clinically affected animals are found contain a 
very high percentage of reactors; in Ayrshire 
one or more animals have been slaughtered under 
the Tuberculosis Order from over 50 per cent. 
of our dairy herds and this in a county with at 
least 60 per cent. of the herds self-contained. 
What will be the probable percentage of reacting 
‘attie in Ayrshire and what of those English 
counties where the number of cattle slaughtered 
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under the Tuberculosis Order is proportionately 
much higher than in Ayrshire? I would sug- 
gest that every practitioner, on carrying out the 
first test of a herd, should submit to the 
N.V.M.A., or someone selected by the Associa- 
tion for the purpose, the results of the test, 
giving such particulars of the herd as to its 
composition and history as may be considered 
necessary. Some definite reliable data could 
thereby be obtained regarding the disease 
position in this country on which could be based 
reliable estimates as to the cost of any scheme 
of eradication. 

Disposal of Reactors.—Assuming that the per- 
centage of reactors is no higher than the esti- 
mate of ferty, which has been frequently quoted, 
a scheme providing for the slaughter of reactors 
with payment of compensation on fhe lines of 
the schemes in operation in the United States 
and Canada would be out of the question in this 
country on the grounds of cost; what, then, is 
to be the policy regarding the disposal of re- 
actors? The large majority of the reactors will 
be mature cows and I see no reason why they 
should not be disposed of in the open market. 
Except for cattle found to be reactors at the 
first test of a herd the reactors will be recently 
infected animals and therefore unlikely to be 
extensively affected. The percentage’ of 
mature cows passing through the markets 
and through dealers’ hands, which are reactors, 
must be very high and the oddition, or 
rather inclusion, of a small proportion of 
animals known to be reactors will have no 
material effect on this percentage. On the other 
hand, the stock owner who was keeping up his 
herd by purchasing cows in the market is certain 
to have a high percentage of reactors in his herd, 
while the owner who has any regard for the 
degree of tuberculous infection in his herd, will 
not purchase any stock in the open market and 
therefore will not purchase any of these reacting 
cattle. At present with a dairy breed like the 
Ayrshires the difference in value between the 
same cow as a dairy animal and as an animal 
for slaughter will average from £6 to £8, so that, 
if free disposal of reactors is not to be permitted, 
the owner who tries to clear his herd would be 


faced with such a loss, should his herd be found _ 


to contain many reactors, that the attempt 
would be abandoned. 

Self-contained Herds.—Unless in exceptiona! 
cases it is meantime unwise to attempt eradica- 
tion in any but self-contained herds, whether 
the eradication is undertaken as a private effort 
or as part of an organised scheme. If an owner 
is willing to pay the enhanced price asked for 
tuberculin-tested cattle from free herds, well and 
good, but the reserve of such animals is mean- 
time so small that the number of free herds 
which could be established and maintained by 
the purchase of such animals would be small 
indeed, and while the owner who is financially 
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able to establish a free herd in this way should 
not be discouraged, the main hope of progress 
lies in dealing first with self-contained herds and 
thereby enlarging the reserve of cattle from free 
herds which would be available for replace- 
ments. Of the graded herds in Aryshire, of which 
there are now over seventy, about one-sixth 
have been established by replacing reactors by 
purchased animals while another sixth were 
newly-formed herds of purchased animals, 
though all the herds are now self-contained or 
are becoming so aS rapidly as possible. The 
success which has attended the formation of 
these herds has depended almost entirely on the 
sources from which the purchased animals have 
been drawn. The purchase of animals whose 
only guarantee was that they gave no reaction 
to the tuberculin test at the time of purchase 
has been followed in some instances with dis- 
astrous results 

Interval between Tests.—Another question 
which must be general in all schemes of eradi- 
cation is that of at what intervals the herd is 
to be tested. The length of time between an 
animal becoming infected and developing the 
capacity to react is apparently very variable, 
being from a few weeks up to possibly about 
eighteen months, though in my experience 
periods of a year and upwards are rare. Fre- 
quent testing is therefore unavoidable and while 
testing at intervals of six months has been the 
common practice I am of opinion that the second 
test, particularly in a badly infected herd, 
should be carried out in three months, though 
subsequently a six-monthly test should be suffi- 
cient, while in a definitely self-contained herd an 
annual test should serve after no reactors have 
been found at two successive six-monthly tests. 

The principles to be followed iu eradicating the 
disease from a herd need not be discussed in 
detail—each herd will present its own special 
problem; the greatest difficulty lies in elimin- 
ating sources of re-infection such as reacting 
animals being kept in isolation, infected build- 
ings, grazings, water supplies and neighbours’ 
cattle. 'That all these ‘difficulties can be over- 
come is shown by the progress which has already 
been made in countries like the United States 
and Canada and even in Britain where such 
progress as has been made has been achieved by 
the unaided efforts of the individual stock owner. 
The difficulty in this country is not so much the 
problem of eradicating the disease from the in- 
dividual herds as the devising of a scheme which 
will hasten the progress of eradication and still 
be economically capable of widespread appli- 
cation. 

If it be possible for a herd owner to eradicate 
tuberculosis from his herd, why have so few 
done so or tried to do so? The chief reason un- 
doubtedly is that the large majority of owners 
have failed to realise the losses agriculture is 
suffering through the disease and there appears 
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to be little inducement for them to embark on 
what may prove a costly business, while the 
owner, who has suffered direct and obvious loss 
from bovine tuberculosis, frequently finds that 
the disease position in the herd is so bad as to 
discourage any attempt at eradication. 

Inducements to Eradicate.—For some years 
there was an inducement to dairy farmers to 
clear their herds and obtain an increased price 
for their milk as Certified or Grade A (‘Tuber- 
culin Tested), but the supply of these specially 
designated milks far exceeds the demand and a 
greatly increased demand would be required to 
stimulate the eradication to any appreciable ex- 
tent; in Ayrshire in April last there were 1,800 
gallons a day of these grades of milk being sold 
as ordinary milk or for manufacture. 

Another advantage to the owner of a free 
herd is the increased sale value of surplus stock ; 
it might be anticipated as eradication proceeded 
and the number of such surplus stock increased 
that this premium would decrease, but even in 
some accredited areas in the United States sur- 
plus stock are worth ten to fifty dollars a head 
more than other cattle, while in other areas 
cattle from free herds have an increased value 
of 25 to 30 per cent. 

The prospects of more rapid progress would 
be greatly enhanced could stock owners be made 
to realise that the possession of a herd free from 
tuberculosis is in itself an economic proposition 
apart altogether from the considerations men- 
tioned : how that a free stock is definitely better 
in general health, the cows are better producers 
and having a longer average production life 
naturally leads to more economic production, 

A Tentative First Step—What, then, should be 
done to induce stock owners to eradicate the 
disease? As has been pointed out already, the 
magnitude of the undertaking is not definitely 
known and the first step must be a tentative 
one, There appeared to be two possible methods : 
either to assist the owner by bearing part of the 
costs involved in eradication or to guarantee 
such an increased price for the produce of a free 
herd as would enable him to bear the cost of 
eradication himself. 

Scottish Branch Scheme.—Five years ago the 
Scottish Branch of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association formulated a scheme of 
eradication which was designed to assist directly 
the owner in this work; the principles of that 
scheme met with widespread approval by agri- 
cultural opinion in Scotland, though the Council 
of the Association, after examining the scheme, 
considered one major alteration desirable to 
make the scheme applicable to England and 
Wales. At the time the International Veterinary 
Congress was held in London, a deputation re- 
presenting agricultural and veterinary opinion 
in Scotland interviewed the Minister of Agricul- 
ture regarding the Scottish Branch Scheme and 
at his suggestion a detailed plan for carrying 
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out the principles of the scheme in a selected 
experimental area was drawn up.  Unfor- 
tunately the national economic crisis intervened 
and nothing further was heard of the experimen- 
tal area. It is of interest, however, to recall the 
estimated cost of the proposed experiment. It 
was estimated that the slaughter of reactors 
with payment of compensation would be prac- 
ticable in one-third of the herds, while the re- 
maining two-thirds were estimated to be so 
badly affected that slaughter would be = un- 
economic and impracticable; provision was also 
made for rendering available buildings for the 
accommodation of 80 per cent. of the reacting 
cows, yet the cost worked out at an average 
of about £2 10s. for each animal in the area. 
It is possible that in a general application of 
the scheme the cost would be higher than this 
estimate and it must admitted that the adoption 
of a scheme embodying the principles of the 
Scottish Branch scheme is, under present econo- 
mie conditions, out of the question, though I still 
believe that the principles of the scheme are 
sound. 

Considering what bovine tuberculosis is cost- 
ing this country and the thousands that are being 
spent in palliative public health measures like 
the Tuberculosis Order and herd inspection 
under the Milk and Dairies Acts, it may be asked 
why some radical measures have not been 
adopted; the difficulty is to determine what is 
the best method to adopt when the funds avail- 
able cannot be otherwise than strictly limited. 

Grant of £750,000.—The Minister of Agriculture 
has recently promised £750,000 towards clearing 
the herds, this sum is to be spread over four 
years after which the Milk Marketing Boards 
are to finance the work, so making the producers 
themselves ultimately bear the cost on a co- 
operative basis. At the time of writing no de- 
tails are known of the scheme under which this 
grant is to be expended. On the basis of the cost 
of the proposed experimental area mentioned 
above it might be possible with about 250,000 
‘attle in the next four years—little more than 
three per cent, of the cattle population of the 
country—and in some herds, at any rate, the 
work would not be completed at the end of the 
stated period. 

Free Testing—Free testing, along with free 
advice as to methods of isolation, etc., has been 
suggested ; this method was tried in the experi- 
ment carried out in Ayrshire by Dr. Jordan of 
the Hannah Dairy Research Institute, Dr. Jor- 
dan estimated that this method would cost 4s. 
a head per annum; assuming that four or five 
years are necessary under favourable conditions 
to clear an infected herd by isolation methods. 
about 800,000 to 900,000 cattle might be dealt 
with by this method through the promised grant. 
From the large number of cattle which can be 
dealt with by such a method it is certainly most 
attractive; what, then, is against it? Facilities 
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for isolation are woefully lacking on many farms 
and Dr. Jordan’s results show that without 
reasonable isolation facilities progress must be 
slow and the results frequently disappointing. 
In his report Dr. Jordan writes thus regarding 
Herd No. 26:—‘ Owing to lack of accommoda- 
tion, the very high percentage of reactors and 
the deplorable condition of some of the build- 
ings, isolation has throughout the whole of the 
experiment been impossible. ... it cannot be 
hoped that much success will attend this man’s 
efforts until some isolation premises are pro- 
vided. He is most willing to help himself so far 
us possible, but finds it impossible to provide 
such buildings himself and also to pay for veter- 
inary services.” This was no doubt an extreme 
case in the selected area, but I fear that a 
similar position would not infrequently arise 
so far as it relates to isolation accommodation. 

It will be recalled that the Scottish Branch 
recommended that assistance towards the pro- 
vision of isolation buildings should be an inte- 
gral part of their scheme of eradication, though 
the Council’s revised scheme for England and 
Wales contained no such provision; I am not 
conversant with conditions in England, but in 
dealing with the dairy herds in Scotland the 
provision of isolation premises, or assistance to- 
wards their provision, is essential to the success 
of any scheme of eradication involving the iso- 
lation of reacting animals. 

By selecting self-contained herds on suitable 
premises considerable progress could be made 
through free testing, though certain safeguards 
would have to be imposed, e.g., the owner would 
require to undertake to continue regular testing 
at his own expense after the herd was cleared ; 
he would require to assist in the work of eradi- 
cation by carrying out the reasonable require- 
ments of the veterinary adviser, and such under- 
takings would necessitate the inclusion in the 
scheme of penal clauses to safeguard the scheme 
against abuses. 

Premium on Grade A (T.T.) Milk.—Some years 
ago the Ayr County Council had under considera- 
tion a proposal for the supply of Grade A (T.T.) 
milk to school children. In anticipation of this 
greatly increased demand for graded milk— 


which unfortunately did not materialise—there 


Was a Inarked increase in the number of licensed 
herds, indicating that if there was an adequate in- 
ducement there would be plenty of producers 
ready to try to clear their herds in order to 
secure the benefits offered. To guarantee a pre- 
mium of 3d. a gallon, the usual difference be- 
tween Grade A (T.T.) and ordinary milk prices, 
on the produce of all free herds would be very 
costly and undesirable for other reasons, but 
even a 1d. a gallon over ordinary milk price 
would mean an increased annual income of about 
£2 10s. for each cow. To offer such a premium 
would soon lead to an increased number of 
licensed herds. Assuming Scotland’s share of 
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the grant to be about £25,000 a year and the 
average herd to contain about 30 cows, the pro- 
mised grant would only subsidise about 300 
additional herds and it is doubtful if the grant 
would be sufficient to pay a full penny a gallon 
by the end of the four-year period. Two advan- 
tages of such a scheme are that payment would 
be made for results achieved and not in meeting 
the cost of achieving the results, while there 
would be a continuous financial inducement to 
maintain a free herd which must always be a 
difficulty in other voluntary schemes, 


Such a scheme would lead to a great increase 
in tuberculin testing in voluntary efforts towards 
eradication and a consequent improvement in the 
disease position generally; those with relatively 
slightly infected herds would reap such imme- 
diate benefit as would justify the sacrifice of 
a few reacting animals, while the increase in 
free herds would form an increased reserve of 
tuberculosis-free stock which would make eradi- 
‘ation all the easier for the less fortunate 
owner, If further assistance should be possible 
from State or local authority sources this should 
take the form of assisted testing on the lines 
already discussed. 

“ Jsolation Farms.’—One of the stumbling 
blocks in eradication for many owners, particu- 
larly of pedigreed herds, has been the difficulty 
in dealing with the reacting cow which is of 
special breeding value; to keep her effectively 
isolated on the farm is rarely easy and she is 
ulways a possible source of danger: would it not 
be practicable for farms suitably located and 
with suitable premises to be taken over by some 
body—the State, the Local Authority or the 
Farmer’s Union—to which such animals could 
be sent? The owner could arrange for service 
by whatever bull he wished and the calf be 
removed at birth; so long as the cow did not 
become clinically affected she could remain on 
the isolation farm as long as the owner desired. 
I know of several owners who have adopted such 
a plan in principle with’ most satisfactory re- 
sults. Such a plan need not be an expensive 
one; these cows would be high producers, while 
if the milk is considered especially dangerous 
it could be pasteurised before being offered for 
sale. . 

Apart from this question of isolation farms 
which would assist any scheme of eradication, 
it appears, taking all things into consideration, 
that a guaranteed premium on the milk from 
free herds offers a better chance of improving 
the disease position within the next few years 
than does a scheme depending mainly on free 
testing, while the progress which can be achieved 
thereby will make fhe next step in eradication 
all the easier. It is to be hoped that economic 
conditions will then be such that it will be 
possible to introduce an eradication plan em- 
bodying, so far as Scotland is concerned at any 
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rate, the principles of the Scottish Branch 
Scheme. 

Register of Herds Free from Tuberculosis.— 
It will be realised that the holding of a licence 
for the production of Certified or Grade A (T.T.) 
milk does not necessarily mean that the herd 
is free from tuberculosis, as occasional reactors, 
provided that they are immediately removed, do 
not involve the cancellation of the licence; then 
again, in stimulating eradication by means of 
a premium on Grade A (T.T.) milk, the herd 
owner who sells no milk or who is debarred from 
obtaining a licence as a producer of Grade A 
(T.T.) milk for any reason, @.g., on account of 
the condition of his premises, will obtain no ad- 
vantage even if his herd is free from tuberculo- 
sis; I am therefore of opinion that an official 
register of tuberculosis-free herds should be set 
up, which register would be open to all such 
herds whether milk-producing or not. About 
two years ago the Scottish Branch of the 
N.V.M.A. formulated a scheme for the setting 
up of such a register, of which the following is 
an outline. 


It was proposed that :— 


(a) The Register should consist %f two 
parts, A and B; in Register A should be 
entered herds in which no animals fad re- 
acted at two successive six-monthly tests, 
while in Register B should be entered herds 
in which no animal had reacted when tested 
at an interval of six months after a previous 
test, and also of herds removed from 
Register A on account of reactors being 
found, provided such reactors have been 
immediately removed. 

(b) The herds should be regularly tested 
by a practitioner selected by the owner and 
approved by the responsible Department. 


(c) The cost of the testing should be 
borne by the owner. 


(d) An Advisory Committee of owners 
and veterinary surgeons should be appointed 
to which would be referred any matters 
relating to the scheme. 


(e) The Advisory Committee should have 
power to require check testing if and when 
considered desirable. 


Such proposals as have been discussed in this 
paper have dealt with the subject mainly from 
the point of view of the dairy herds; in the 
absence of a general intensive scheme of eradi- 
cation the dairy herds must have first call on 
account of the greater losses from tuberculosis 
in these herds and in view of the danger to the 
public through tuberculous milk. Eradication 
of the disease from the beef breeds has no doubt 
its special problems, but I must leave the dis- 
cussion of these to someone more familiar with 
these breeds than I. 

Whatever may be possible either now or in 
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the near future, one of our greatest needs is 
the education of the stock owner to the realities 
of the situation so as to encourage his co-opera- 
tion in the carrying out of any measures which 
it may be found possible to adopt, as without his 
co-operation and support success is unattainable. 


There can have been few, if any, sectional 
meetings of Congress, N.V.M.A. in the past which 
attracted a larger attendance than that which 
filled somewhat beyond capacity the Hall of the 
“ Dick ” College, on the morning of Wednesday, 
August Ist, 1934, which was devoted to the con- 
sideration by the Public Health Section of the 
foregoing paper by Major Douglas. 

The session was presided over by Captain 
A. W. NcCEL PILLERS, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., Who 
invited the essayist to make such observations 
as he desired in introducing his paper for 
discussion, or in amplification, 

Major DouG Las, in complying, explained that 
when he had been asked to write the paper in 
the early part of the year it was expected that 
the Report of the Cattle Diseases Committee 
of the Economic Advisory Council would be 
issued within a short time, and he had been 
asked to deal in his paper with that Report as 
it affected the subject. He postponed writing 
the paper week after week until time had gone 
and the paper ought to have been in the hands 
of the Secretary, but the Report had not been 
issued, so that he had hurriedly to write the 
paper at the last Iinoment and send it off to the 
Secretary, N.V.M.A., and the morning the paper 
had been sent off the Report of the Committee 
came out. (Laughter.) He therefore desired, 
just in a word or two, to deal with one or two 
points in the Report. It was rather interesting 
and he might say gratifying to find that in prin- 
ciple, so far as tuberculosis was concerned, his 
paper and the Report agreed. They were agreed 
that the stamping out of the disease was a 
necessity. They were agreed that tuberculin 
testing was the only method of attack, and they 
were also agreed that the first step should be 
to increase the reserve of tubercle-free stock and 
that the best way to do that was to deal first 
of all with selected self-contained herds. They 
also agreed that assistance would be necessary 
in many cases in connection with the provision 
of proper accommodation and the Committee 
had suggested that a higher price ought to 
be guaranteed to owners for the produce of 
free herds. They also agreed that the reacting 
animals ought to be permitted to be sold in open 
market. The Committee, however, objected to 
the compulsion that had been advocated in the 
N.V.M.A. schemes, in the formation of free areas. 
but the N.V.M.A. schemes only envisaged com- 
pulsion at a late stage and the Committee itself 
admitted that at a late stage compulsion would 
have to be considered. The Committee argued 
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that compulsion meant compensation. Well, 
compensation was directly and indirectly being 
offered throughout the whole of the scheme, 
There was one of the Committee’s recommen- 
dations which he thought would have to be 
adopted with very great care. The Committee 
suggested the giving of loans towards the pur- 
chase of animals to replace reacting animals, 
but there was only a limited fund available and 
the speaker could envisage the possibility of a 
considerable part of the money being side-tracked 
into loans for the purchase of separate anima!s, 
and he thought the giving of these loans would 
have to receive very strict consideration, as too 
much of the money would be put into that, to 
the unnecessary limitation of the stamping out 
in the other herds. The Committee had adopted 
a new word to describe a herd that was free 
from tuberculosis. They had adopted the word 
* accepted.” Was that the best word? Unfor- 
tunately the word “ accredited ~ had been 
udopted in England by the English Milk Mar- 
keting Board. He would suggest that the herds 
might be called “ Certified ” herds. They were 
herds certified, as far as possible, to be free 
from tubercle, and they were herds which would 
be in a position to produce the new certified 
milk that was recommended by the Committee. 


Discussion 

Mr. G. P. MALE, M.R.c.v.s. (Reading): Major 
Douglas has very fully and ably dealt with the 
very important problem before this meeting and 
discussed it in all its aspects. As he truly says, 
in the second paragraph, “the aim of this dis- 
cussion should be to arrive at some agreement 
as to the best methods to adopt in eradicating 
the disease,” and I propose to follow his advice 
rather than to consider in detail his very 
exhaustive paper, with most of which I agree. 

Major Douglas has explained that since it was 
written the Report of the Cattle Diseases Com- 
mittee of the Economic Advisory Council has 
been issued, which has considerably altered the 
whole aspect of the question and has made it 
more difficult for him and me to discuss the 
matter, so instead of discussing a hypothetical 
question we can criticise the concrete sugges- 
tions of this committee which has brought the 
matter to the stage of practical politics; indeed, 
the President, on behalf of the Provisional Com- 
mittee, has asked me to deal with this report, 
and Major Douglas has done likewise. 

Firstly, I think this Association should take 
some credit for the inception of the Committee, 
for had it not been for the Eradication Scheme 
initiated by members of this Association the com- 
mittee might never have been formed. 

The scheme of the Cattle Diseases Committee 
is a very comprehensive one, but time will not 
allow me to criticise it in any detail. The policy, 
in brief, is total eradication of bovine tubercu- 
losis from all herds, at first by voluntary 





methods by giving help to owners by free test- 
ing, advice, and a bonus to induce them to clear 
their herds, so as to have a reserve of tubercle- 
free cattle when the scheme has developed. In 
order to hasten the process large local authori- 
ties will be given power in five years’ time to 
pasteurise all milk coming into their areas, 
except that from*tubercle-free herds. It is ex- 
pected that retailer producers will take advan- 
lage of the scheme to clear their herds before 
the five years are over. In the meantime, it is 
proposed that a routine clinical inspection of 
dairy herds be made compulsory in order to 
lessen the amount of tubercle bacilli in milk and 
to reduce the number of clinical cases of 
tuberculosis. Three hundred whole-time veter- 
inary surgeons will be required for this work, 
and probably another 300 if all the work assigned 
to them is to be carried out. 

The medical profession would like to see all 
milk pasteurised, but the committee thinks that 
if this is done at once there would be no urge 
for eradication, and personally | think that if 
a routine clinical inspection is carried out, with 
frequent bulk sampling, the number of tubercle 
bacilli in the milk will be enormously reduced. 
To pasteurise all milk would jeopardise’ the 
scheme, and it would be impossible to do so in 
rural areas. 

It is recommended that the present grades of 
milk be amended and that all milk should be 
brought up to the present Grade “A” standard. 
The following grades only should be allowed: 
certified milk—that is, milk which has not under- 
gone any process of heat treatment and_ is 
derived from tubercle-free herds—pasteurised 
milk, sterilised milk and milk (uncertified). I 
think most people will agree that this is an 
improvement on the previous” grading, but 
matters are rather complicated by the findings 
of the Gregg Commission and the formation of 
the Milk Marketing Board. Apparently — this 
Board proposes very shortly (October Ist is the 
suggested date) to divide milk into three grades: 
ordinary, accredited and attested milk. The aim 
of the Board is graduaNy to eliminate the first 
and to work up through the second to the third. 

To become a_ registered accredited producer 
the possession of three certificates will be 
necessary :—- i 

(1) That the methods employed and build- 
ings, ete., are satisfactory. 

(2) That the bacterial count is according 
to requirements. 

(3) That the standard of health of the 
cows is satisfactory after examination by a 
County Veterinary Officer. 

The requirements are somewhat similar” in 
character to those for the present Grade “ A.” 

It is proposed to give a bonus of a penny per 
gallon to accredited producers, the money. to 


come from a levy on the milk industry itself, 
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I think most people will agree that to earn this 
bonus the milk should be from tubercle-free 
cows, and the Cattle Diseases Committee evi- 
dently thinks likewise, but possibly a further 
bonus may be given for the extra safeguard of 
tubercle-free milk or attested milk, as a penny 
per gallon would not be sufficient to pay the 
expenses of tuberculin testing: This will prob- 
ably come from the £750,000 voted by the 
Government. 

I have long held and expressed the view that 
owners should be responsible for the expenses 
of tuberculin testing, and if the bonus depended 
on the result it would be far more likely to be 
effective, as the owner would make every effort 
to free his herd as soon as_ possible. The 
Minister of Agriculture evidently had this in view 
when he said that “he did not want veterinary 
surgeons running after the producer.” The owner 
should obviously employ his own veterinary 
surgeon, though the crucial test of attestation 
might be carried out by a veterinary surgeon 
nominated by the Ministry. The regulations for 
accredited milk are being drawn up by the Milk 
Marketing Board and those for attested milk by 
the Ministry of Agriculture to implement the new 
Milk Bill, while the extended scheme, as_ pro- 
posed by the Hopkins Committee, has yet to be 
formulated. Presumably, attested milk will then 
be designated “ certified” milk, and accredited 
milk will be the lowest grade. What will be 
done with the present graded milks it is 
difficult to say—whether certified and grade 
“A” (t.t.) milks will be allowed to remain 
for a time, or these two grades merged into the 
class of attested milk remains to be seen, 

Major Douglas in his paper discusses the tuber- 
culin test, and as the whole success of the 
eradication scheme will depend on its efficacy, 
I think it is necessary that it should be fully 
considered here. 

The double intradermal test has now had a 
very good trial in this country and there should 
be abundant evidence as to its utility in general 
practice under field conditions, and we should 
be able to assess not only its good points but its 
weaknesses and, knowing these, be fully alive to 
their consequences. I have been testing large 
numbers of animals for a long number of years 
with all kinds of methods, and I cannot say that 
the double intradermal test gives me any more 
confidence than did the subcutaneous, if as 
much. I carried out large numbers of post- 
mortem examinations after the subcutaneous test 
had been used, and the number of errors, of 
which | have statistics, was very small. We must 
recognise with both tests that there are doubtful 
reactions. In many cases one cannot definitely 
say with the double intradermal test that an 
animal is a reactor or not. In some cases I have 
had to apply two or three subsequent tests to 
arrive at a diagnosis. The time at my disposal 
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will not allow me to give concrete cases, of which 
I have a number, but it is disturbing when once 
finds that a herd which one expected to be free 
has suddenly become re-infected, with a large 
proportion of reactors, and when one finds that 
the animal responsible has passed a number of 
tests. In some cases the operator has been 
blamed and it was thought that he had nol 
‘arried out the test properly. This is most un- 
fair, and the sooner it is recognised that this 
may happen the better for everyone concerned. 

It is also disturbing to owners if a number of 
cows give reactions, which on being retested on 
several occasions pass the test without any doubt 
and possibly never react again, while on posi- 
mortem examination there is no evidence of 
tuberculosis. 

I should like to see the subcutaneous test rein- 
stated among the tests allowed by the Ministries, 
as I found it extremely useful as an alternative 
test, and there are many veterinary surgeons who 
would much prefer to use it than the intradermal 
test; also, many owners who have had most 
satisfactory results for many years with the sub- 
cutaneous test would have far more confidence 
in its use. In some of these doubtful cases | 
have controlled the second test with sterile broth, 
but I cannot say that the results have been very 
satisfactory, as in many cases the measurements 
of the broth exceeded those of the tuberculin. 
There is no doubt that further research is re- 
quired to bring the test to a higher state of 
efficiency, and I am very hopeful that before long 
it will more nearly approach perfection. | 
understand that in America a number of injec- 
lions are made simultaneously and the results 
compared. This appears to have answered well 
there, and, I think, requires further investiga- 
tion. 

We are very grateful to Professor Buxton and 
others for all the work they have done, and | 
sincerely hope that the synthetic tuberculin will 
eliminate some of the errors. I have not used 
this sufficiently yet to give any definite opinion 
about it. I hope that further facilities will be 
given at institutions and colleges for demon- 
strating the test to those who may not have had 
experience of it. Whether it is to be carried 
out by the owner’s veterinary surgeon or by a 
whole-time officer, the success of eradication 
methods will depend to a large extent on the test, 
and every effort must be made by those carrying 
it out to be thoroughly conversant with its use. 
The practitioner has already had considerable 
experience, to his cost in some cases, and IT would 
like to warn those whole-time officers who have 
not yet had experience of it that it is not a thing 
to be undertaken lightly, 

In keeping a herd free from tuberculosis one 
of the most important considerations is replenish- 
ing the herd. It is not sufficient to test a newly- 
purchased animal and rely on that test alone. 
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It should be isolated for at least three months 
and retested before putting into the herd, and 
even then there is the danger that the cow may 
be infected. If one cannot breed one’s own 
heifers to replace wastage then one should only 
buy from tubercle-free herds. 

In going through the reasons for re-infection 
of herds, over a long period, probably 50 per 
cent. of the breakdowns are due to purchased 
animals. No doubt some cows get infected from 
markets and shows, especially where the cows 
have to be kept in a confined hall for some days. 
With open air shows the risk is not nearly so 
greal, and most large shows keep reserved places 
for tubercle-free cattle. It will be necessary for 
markets to adopt the same course. 

If owners purchase young stock they should 
be very careful from whence they come and they 
should be tested at least twice before being 
placed in the dairy herd; also, they should not 
come in contact with any cattle that have not 
been tested during that time. It is extraordinary 
how quickly infection can take place, hence the 
difficulty of eradication in herds where the re- 
actors are not completely isolated. Infection 
arises from ponds, buildings, pastures, through 
the agency of attendants and by infection from 
pigs and poultry. Unless reactors are disposed 
of at once and thorough disinfection carried out 
it is advisable to remove them to another farm 
or to have separate buildings and pastures, so 
that there can be no contact whatever. If this 
is not possible then isolation farms or sanatoria 
might be utilised. The committee of the N.V.M.A. 
had this in view when, discussing the Scottish 
scheme as applied to England. It was thought 
that to suggest that the State should’ provide 
buildings would involve such an enormous out- 
lay that it would be turned down by the English 
authorities, after the remarks made by the 
Minister of Agriculture to the deputation of Scot- 
tish members. The Cattle Diseases Committee 
suggests loans to farmers for the provision of 
isolated buildings, which seems to be a practic- 
able proposal, though in the interests of the 
owner himself the immediate removal of react- 
ing cows would, I think, be preferable, at any 
rate during the commencement of the scheme. 

In reviewing the report as a whole, I think 
most of us will agree that it is a very valuable 
one, and considering that the majority of the 
members of the committee had no_ intimate 
knowledge of the milk industry and the 
diseases of cattle it speaks volumes for its 
industry and foresight, especially when one 
considers the warring interests of the pro- 
ducer, the consumer, local authorities, Govern- 
ment Departments concerned, the medical 


profession and, lastly, the veterinary  profes- 
sion. It was impossible, of course, to please all 
these interests and at the same time produce a 


workable scheme at a comparatively moderate 








outlay of public money, but on the whole IT think 
it is a remarkably good one and should be sup- 
ported by the veterinary profession, PROVIDED 
that certain modifications are made in those 
provisions relating to the veterinary surgeons 
who will carry it out. 

The report does appreciate the help the pro- 
fession can give and the necessity for an 
extended service, but it is most unfortunate that 
it did not follow the advice tendered to’ the 
committee by the National Veterinary Medical 
Association to set up a Department of Animal 
Health with a central authority enrolling all 
members of the profession concerned with the 
treatment of cattle diseases in its service, as I 
am convinced that this is the only sure way of 
eradicating tuberculosis in this country. It is 
clear from the reservations to the report that 
two members of the committee at least thought 
this was the best solution to the problem, but 
unfortunately the power of local authorities was 
too strong and presumably it is to be left in the 
hands of these authorities to appoint veterinary 
officers and control the work in their respective 
areas, so that one must expect a differenf inter- 
pretation of the orders, inco-ordination and over- 
lapping; also, the position of the veterinary sur- 
geons, working under local committees with 
local interests to serve, will be very different 
from a State service controlled by members of 
their own profession, who are experts on the 
subject. 

Having presented their report, it is left to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, in consultation with 
other Departments, to work out the details of 
their scheme, and they have a very difficult task 
to perform. 
ments, and it may depend on the opinions 
expressed at this meeting what shall be the posi- 
tion of practising veterinary surgeons in this 
scheme. I trust, therefore, that those present will 
give it their most earnest consideration, 

I would like to draw your attention to para- 
graph 182 of the report,, which states that the 
functions of the veterinary service would, as a 
result of these recommendations, be to carry 
out :-— a 

(1) The present duties of veterinary in- 
spectors of local authorities, under the 
Diseases of Animals Acts and Orders issued 
under those Acts; 


(2) The veterinary duties falling to be 


performed under the Milk and Dairies Acts 


and Orders, including the extension of the 


routine clinical examination of dairy cattle 
which would result from the amendment of 
the present Orders so as to require that such 
examination should be made_ throughout 
Great Britain; 

(3) The testing of cattle with tuberculin 
for the purposes of the Milk (Special Desig- 
nations) Orders; ; 


It is not yet too late for amend- 
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(4) The duties placed upon veterinary 
officers under the scheme for the eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis which we describe 
hereafter, i.e., the tuberculin testing and free 
advice to owners; 

(5) Any functions that may be imposed 
upon them in connection with other diseases 
of livestock and poultry. 

These provisions will strike at the roots of 
veterinary practice, and, if adopted, will have 
very serious effects. They must be very con- 
siderably modified. I do not wish to discuss the 
matter further, other than to say that while no 
one, | am sure, wishes to encroach upon the 
legitimate duties of whole-time officers, to state 
that these officers alone shall ultimately take any 
share in this national campaign against tuber- 
culosis is not only fundamentally wrong from an 
economic point of view, but will be detrimental 
to the interests of agriculturalists themselves, and 
1 cannot imagine any Government Department 
adopting such a recommendation, 

Finally, | would draw your attention to para- 
graph 183 of the Hopkins Report and the reflec- 
tions it casts on the loyalty, honesty and 
capabilities of the general practitioner. As the 
evidence on which the remarks are based is not 
before us, it is impossible to refute it except in 
a general way, but no one who reads that para- 
graph will do so without a sense of injustice to 
a body of men, and, indeed, a profession which, 
with no prospect of material gain, has worked 
unceasingly for the benefit of agriculture and the 
improvement of the public health of the nation. 
(Applause.) 

The CiarRMAN, following Mr. Male’s opening of 
the discussion, said: “ The paper will now be 
open for general discussion, and I hope that I, 
as your Chairman, have been very lenient up 
till now, but I must tell you that I shall not allow 
any discussion whatever of divisions of the 
veterinary profession. We are discussing the 
eradication of tuberculosis by the veterinary pro- 
fession as one profession, and [ must ask you 
to keep to that point.” (Applause.) 

Captain W. J. Leyson (London) said that he 
thought that no more suitable paper could have 
been presented at that time _than the one for 
which they were indebted to Major Douglas. Its 
importance lay not only in the subject itself, but 
also in the fact that they had now had_reports 
bearing upon it by the Reorganisation Commis- 
sion for Milk and the Cattle Diseases Committee 
of the Economic Advisory Council, whilst that 
Parliament was keenly interested was evinced in 
the recent debates on the Milk Bill. He stood to 
be advised as to whether or not the Milk Bill 
was yet un fail accompli. This point was 
obviously an important one. because certain 
measures which they might think were the best 
to be adopted for eradication might, for the pre- 
sent at any rate, “go by the board” if that Bill 
had become law. ; 

However, the urgent need for the eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis had been obvious to them 
throughout, at any rate, their professional lives, 





but by their almost daily contact with the disease 
they were able to appreciate, in some measure, 
the magnitude of the problem. 

In the past, diseases which had been charac- 
terised by their short duration of illness, their 
extreme infectiousness, their high rate of mor- 
tality, had been more striking in emphasising 
economic loss. Tuberculosis, by its very nature, 
insidious onset, prolonged period of illness, pos- 
sible recovery from slight infection, had not 
impressed the public with that striking need for 
drastic handling that was the case, say, in regard 
to cattle plague. 

Major Douglas had said that “the aim of this 
discussion should be to arrive at some agreement 
as to the best methods to adopt in eradicating 
the disease.” The question seemed to be primarily 
divisible into: (a) direct, by the slaughter of 
every reactor; (b) indirect, or by steps. 

By all sound reasoning there could be no other 
way than that of the direct method. Stamping 
out in this manner had been accomplished in, 
for instance, glanders. Although he felt that 
direct measures were at the moment almost un- 
attainable, the indirect should be as good a 
second best as they could possibly make it. Of 
the various lines put forward by the essayist, 
the one of premium payment for’ tuberculin 
tested milk seemed to be as good as any of the 
others. 

Under the heading “ segregation ” his remarks 
were undeniably true when he said that depend- 
ance on clinical examination “alone will not 
eradicate the disease.” The statement, which 
was often quoted, that the Tuberculosis Order 
had done nothing to reduce either the incidence 
of tuberculosis or tubercle in milk was, to his 
mind, directly related to this factor. Knowing, 
as they did, the difficulty of diagnosing the 
disease by clinical means alone, few of them, he 
thought, were surprised that a Tuberculosis Order 
which depended for its operation upon notifica- 
tion received, should have occasioned any other 
result. The Tuberculosis Order empowered 
slaughter, however, of those tuberculous animals 
found during inspection under the Milk and 
Dairies Acts and Orders. During his inspections 
under the Milk and Dairies Acts and Orders he 
had learned the importance of reviewing the 
general well-being of the cow, in addition to 
palpating the udder, for, in the coughing subject, 
when acid-alcohol-fast bacilli were present in 
the sputum, they were easily demonstrable. He 
found that if he subjected to the biologic test 
the milk from each cow he had passed over in 
examination as clinically free, he had failed to 
detect nearly four cows’ which eliminated 
tubercle bacilli in each 1,000 examined over the 
age of five years, and for every six cases of 
tuberculous mastitis suspected and confirmed, 
there was one which he did not suspect. The 
results arrived at by similar means and different 
observers would be expected to vary according 
to the degree of skill or experience attained by 
the examining veterinary surgeon. The positive 
-ases to which he referred as those which he had 
failed to detect clinically were cows in the udders 
of which he had been unable to demonstrate any 
tuberculous foci by naked-eye and by histological 
examination, 

Further, after keeping a somewhat detailed 
account of 50 cases suspected, such as the nature 
or consistence, shape and position of the indura- 
tions encountered, together with the appearance 
of the fluid secreted by the gland. he had to 
admit that, except in very obvious cases of 
disease, he could not. with any feeling of ease, 
overlook practically any induration. Upon histo- 
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logical examination most of his negative indura- 
tions had been lesions of streptococcic mastitis. 

A rather softish broad-bean-sized nodule com- 
monly felt in the upper posterior third of the 
hind quarters but considerably inferior to the 
supramammary gland, he had found to show the 
histology of lymphatic gland. <A _ nodule of 
similar. ‘idioms and consistence in the centre of 
the posterior quarter would perhaps contain pus, 
but the lesion was a tuberculous one. 

The number of four in 1,000 undetected cases 
he regarded as no ignorable quantity, and for 
= reason he strongly suggested that biological 

xamination should be complementary to. all 
clinical inspection. He did not see that bio- 
logical examination could replace clinical inspec- 
tion, for the fact was that advanced pulmonary 
cases might give a negative result when the milk 
was examined biolog scaly. In those cases where 
no lesion could be felt in the udder, they could 
reason, on pathological grounds, that tuberculous 
foci must be present in the gland; the point, 
however, did not appear to him to merit great 
consideration, since the question was, how was 
one to have detected the presence of these lesions 
on palpating the gland? 

Upon the matter of tuberculin testing, Major 
Douglas had said in effect that in eradication 
one “must cast out every reactor. Surely this 
was as it should be. He could not understand 
the reason for a “second chance,” unless this 
was done upon the hypothesis that recovery from 
the disease occurred. Concerning the two 
methods, viz., subcutaneous and double intra- 
dermal, he had no personal proof to discounten- 
ance the former, whilst the Tuberculin Committee 
of the Medical Research Council showed that one 
could get no reaction to the double intradermal 
in a tuberculous animal. In our present state 
of knowledge, however, we could have no better 
means of application towards eradication than 
the use of the tuberculin test. If one point more 
than another had been emphasised by the 
Hopkins report, it was that so many local authori- 
ties in England and Wales particularly have not 
exercised those powers for suppression which 
were “ theirs for the taking.’ 

Summarising, he suggested that the universal 
adoption of these powers, the strictest applica- 
tion of those provisions which should include 
bulk sampling as complementary to clinical 
examination, should afford them in those herds- 
which would not be approved ones—a valuable 
start towards the eradication of jaleroubonis. 

Mr. P. MEIKLE (Strathaven) opened his contri- 
bution by asking three questions: (1) Was com- 
plete eradication possible? (2) Did the end 
justify this enormous expense? (3) Was it neces- 
sary completely to eradicate? 

To go back to the first question—yes, if was 
possible—but the cost was prohibitive, with a 
further expense to maintain freedom from 
tuberculosis. The Government grant was a mere 
“drop in the bucket,” and it was better to pay 
by results: the payment of so much per gallon 
would be the best encouragement to farmers to 
free their own herds. 

In his view, the answer to the second question 
was in the negative. According to the American 
“Review on Bovine Tuberculosis in Children,” it 
was found, from statistics from the various 
clinics and sanatoria, that the disease was 
increasing instead of decreasing, in spite of 
tuberculin testing, ete., and the provision of the 
best housing conditions during the past decade. 
What an admission of failure! How did we 
expect to succeed here, when in America they 
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had only 5 per cent. of the cattle infected and 
many States were entirely free? 

{In his view, too, the answer to his third ques- 
tion was also in the negative. He believed that 
2,000 children died every year of bovine tuber- 
culosis, but we must not forget that 45,000 people 
died every year of the human form of tubercu- 
losis—all in their most useful time of life, while, 
in all, 90 per cent. of the people were affected 
in some degree. 

Human tuberculosis being such a widespread 
disease, did not the medic: ul profession need 
something at least to assist them to reduce this 
appalling loss of valuable lives? 

He knew that cattle that were kept free from 
tuberculosis became increasingly susceptible, 
proving that contact with the tuberculosis 
bacillus or its toxin produced an immunity. 

In the American review previously mentioned 
it was slated that the American Negro in child- 
hood was very free from bovine tuberculosis, 
possibly because he was breast fed. But in man- 
hood he was very susceptible to the human form 
and often contracted a very fatal and progressive 
type. Was it not possible that this was due to a 
want of contact with the bovine tuberculosis in 
childhood? 

In Jersey they had eliminated bovine tuber- 
culosis in cattle, but the human form was on the 
increase, in spite of the most careful supervision. 
He knew that Irish cattle were comparatively 
free from bovine tuberculosis, but the incidence 
of the human form was very high. In Wales 
many families got very litthe milk and some none 
at all, yet the incidence of human tuberculosis 
was appalling. In America, where many States 
were free and those that were not free had only 
about 5 per cent. of the cattle affected and where, 
for over 20 years now, they had either pasteur- 
ised the milk or tuberculin tested the cattle, 
nevertheless, the percentage of children affected 
with the bovine form of tuberculosis was about 
ihe same as in this country and the incidence 
of the human form was very high. In Sweden 
the incidence of tuberculosis in cattle varied in 
different parts. Where the incidence of tuber- 
culosis in cattle was high, that of the human 
form was low, and vice versa. 

It was a fact that the less a community was in 
contact with tuberculosis, the graver were the 
forms of tuberculosis in the dise: ased members of 
the community. It was also an accepted fact in 
the medical profession—and it was a very impor- 
tant one, proving immunity—that a_ previous 
infection would diminish the spread of a future 
infection. Therefore, avith such a widespread 
disease as human tuberculosis, was it not neces- 
sary for us to get immunity by contact with the 
germ or its toxin? Undoubtedly the safest form 
for us to be in contact with was the bovine type 
of tubercle bacillus or its toxin. 

Some authorities in Germany cpnsidered that 
the two varieties—human and bovine—in the one 
person, were antagonistic in action, bringing 
about a chronic course. Was it not possible that 
if bovine tuberculosis were eradicated from our 
herds the human disease would increase? 

By all means let us reduce the incidence of 
bovine tuberculosis in our herds, and especially 
take steps to remove the spreader of gross infec- 
tion, but he thought we should be very careful 
before we took the final step in the process of 
eradication. 

Mr. Tuomas PARKER (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) 
observed that, at the outset, he wished to take 
that opportunity of thé inking Major Douglas for 
his excellent paper, for it undoubtedly contained 
enough material to cause an almost unlimited 
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discussion, As there were so many issues in- 
volved, however, he should endeavour, in the few 
moments at his disposal, to confine his remarks 
to what he believed to be the most important 
aspect of the subject, namely, the detection of 
the tuberculous animal. 

Under the heading “ Tuberculin Tests ” Major 
Douglas had stated: “ The only method of detec- 
tion of infected animals which affords any hope 
of progress towards eradication commensurate in 
any degree with the cost involved is the use of 
the tuberculin test.” Further on he stated: “It 
is not the primary purpose of this paper to dis- 
cuss the advantages and disadvantages of the 
various tuberculin tests and their reliability, but 
as the use of tuberculin is the foundation stone 
of the various proposals for the eradication of 
the disease to be discussed in the remainder of 
the paper, one must be satisfied that the test is 
sufficiently reliable to justify its use for such a 
purpose.” 

He (Mr. Parker) suggested that what Major 
Douglas termed the foundation stone was, at 
least, of primary importance, because any pro- 
posals made for eradication must depend for 
their value on the type of foundation stone and 
how it was laid. But several foundation stones 
would be necessary when constructing a scheme 
of eradication likely to prove successful and 
stand the test of time; and as the tuberculin 
tests would comprise the stones most deeply laid 
under the chief pillars of support, he was of 
opinion that they were worthy of first considera- 
tion. 

Referring to the’ subcutaneous test, Major 
Douglas had said: “Its chief we akness lies in 
its very nature, being a temperature test.” Then 
he made reference to the temperature in ae 
being variable and varying and suggested the 
possibility of difficulty in determining whether, 
with a rise in temperature, the animal had or 
had not reacted to tuberculin, and concluded by 
stating that the Lypical temperature curve, show- 
ing a rise of 4° to 5° F., obtained in the reacting 
animal, was rarely found in non-infected animals. 
On the following page, in reference to the 
double intradermal test, Major Douglas stated: 
“The main difficulty has been in interpreting 
the doubtful reactor, and this difficulty lies 
mainly in deciding what constitutes oedema”; 
and after describing a type of swelling which he 
considered likely to give rise to doubt, he said 
that when making a decision he paid consider- 
able attention to the shape, but was of opinion 
that a certain latitude could be given in the 
interpretation of such swellings in view of the 
herds remaining free of reactors after an animal, 
showing a swelling such as he had described, 
had been allowed to remain in the herd as a 
non-reactor. 

Contrary to Major Douglas’s view, he was in- 
clined to the belief that the fact that the sub- 
cutaneous test was a temperature test was one 
of its strongest points, and he submitted that his 
statements regarding the variable and varying 
temperature of bovines and pat pico curves, 
did not, strictly speaking, indicate any weakness 
on the part of the naeindnnaens test, but more 
properly had reference to the circumstances 
under which the test was being applied, its 
method of application and interpretation of 
results; and might he add that there was no 
evidence to show that a reacting animal giving 
a typical temperature curve with a rise of 4° to 
5° F. was a non-infected animal, but there was 
overwhelming evidence to the contrary, to which 
he would refer later. 

When reading Major Douglas’s description of 
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the difficulties to be encountered with the two 
tests, he had almost come to the conclusion that 
he was endeavouring to prove that they were far 
greater and more numerous with the double 
intradermal than with the subcutaneous test 
until he came to the paragraph where the essayist 
stated that he preferred the double intradermal. 
In any case, to give a certain latitude in the 
interpretation of swellings such as he had des- 
cribed, because herds in which he had allowed 
an animal showing such a swelling to remain 
have continued free of reactors, was not, in his 
opinion, altogether a safe procedure, particularly 
when it was known that apart from the fact that 
a herd free of reactors might contain a percent- 
age of tuberculous animals, the very animal 
allowed to remain——-probably a diseased animal 
might have ceased to react when the time 
arrived for retesting. 

Where Major Douglas, in the next column, 
stated, “‘ Having started to eradicate the disease 
from a herd one must make up one’s mind to 
regard every reactor as a possible danger,” he 
would add that within this category should be 
included all those cases, barring obvious acci- 
dents, commonly termed doubtful reactors. This 
observation seemed to raise the following ques- 
tion: “ Do healthy animals react? ” 

In dealing with the question as to the possi- 
bility of an injection of tuberculin causing an 
elevation of temperature in a non-tuberculous 
animal, M’Fadyean and Sheather stated that there 
need not be much hesitation in giving a negative 
answer or in denying that there is any evidence 
to prove that tuberculin, even when injected in 
much larger doses than those employed in test- 
ing, is capable of producing any sensible dis- 
turbance of the temperature in a non-tuberculous 
subject. This view appeared to have been con- 
firmed by Bang and Velling by a demonstration 
on 134 healthy animals, by Joseph in tests on 126 
animals by the intradermal method and by the 
Medical Research Council (second investigation, 
Moundsmere Manor) when 100 cows were sub- 
jected to the ophthalmic, subcutaneous’ and 
intradermal methods of testing without obtaining 
any reaction. 

it naturally followed, then, that if a healthy 
animal did not react to tuberculin, whenever an 
animal did react one must conclude that such 
an animal was tuberculous, and in support of 
those statements he would point out that accord- 
ing to Melvin, reported by Jowett 25 years ago, 
out of 23,869 reacting animals slaughtered, 
lesions of tuberculosis were found in 23,585, or 
98°81 per cent., whilst Arloing affirmed that in all 
cases where a tissue reaction was obtained they 
could assert that there was a tuberculous infec- 
tion of the animal. Heymous, like many other 
observers, had also found that a number of re- 
acting animals failed to show macroscopic 
lesions, but that worker’s experience proved that 
the disease was present in such cases; to this 
—— failure to detect evidence of the disease 
in ‘acting animals after slaughter was indi- 

alten of the imperfection of the macroscopical 
examination. 

gain, according to Calmette, every definite 
r saction which was 1° C. or more above the maxi- 
mum normal should lead to the conclusion that 
a tuberculous focus existed; but the latter might 
be so very small that, on killing and autopsying 
the animal, it was at times found only with the 
greatest difficulty. It was proven, however, long 
ago, that in those circumstances the organs had 
not been searched with sufficient care and that 
whenever a tuberculin reaction was positive 
there existed somewhere a follicular lesion or at 

















least a gland containing bacilli whose presence 
could be disclosed by experimental inoculation 
into the guinea-pig. 

Furthermore, about ten years ago he had 
occasion to examine, post-mortem, 86 cows 
which were known to have given a ‘positiv e re- 
action to the subcutaneous test, applied by veter- 
inary practitioners, and in 85, or 98°83 per cent., 
lesions of tuberculosis were found. In the one 

‘ase in which lesions were not detected, the 
animal had reacted, then ceased to react seven 
months later and was slaug shtered the following 
vear, but neither microscopical nor biological 
examinations were made. 

Finally, between the years 1922 and 1927, he 
carried out 86 experiments on tuberculin testing, 
all of which had been fully recorded in the 
Journal of Comparative Pathology and Thera- 
peutics. Fifty animals, comprising 37 cows (from 
four to eight years of age) and 13 heifers (from 

eight-and-a-half months to three-and-a-half years 
of age), were done by the subcutaneous method, 
and 36 animals, comprising 30 cows (from four 
to nine years of age), five heifers (from four 
months to nearly three years of age) and one 
two-year-old bull, were done by the combined 
intradermal and ophthalmic method. In some 
cases the animals were tested several times, but 
in every case the animal was slaughtered within 
72 hours or so after the completion of the testing, 
and in no instance did he permit the cutting or 
removal of fat or other waste tissues from either 
the carcase or its offal until he had completed 
the post-mortem search. Amongst these experi- 
nel 31 animals tested by the subcutaneous 
method gave positive reactions immediately 
before slaughter and three gave negative results 
immediately before slaughter, but each of those 
three at the previous testing had given the so- 
called doubtful reaction; and by the intradermal 
method of testing, whilst 29 animals gave posi- 
tive reactions immediately before slaughter, one 
animal, which six months and also two-and-a- 
half years earlier had reacted to the subcutaneous 
method, gave a n ‘gative result to the intradermal 
test immediately prior to slaughter and at the 
same time gave a positive result to the ophthalmic 
test, and in every one of those 64 cases lesions 
of tuberculosis were found present. 

He thought it would be quite clear from his 
remarks that he was urging that, strictly speak- 
ing, a healthy animal did not react to tuberculin 
and that when an animal did react that animal 
was tuberculous. 

The third question was: “ What were the 
shortcomings to be borne in mind when con- 
sidering the use of the tests for the purpose of 
eradication of the disease?” 

According to Major Douglas’s statement on 
page 3, he believed that the double intradermal 


was sufficiently reliable to justify its use, with. 


which he (Mr. Parker) agreed; but when he 
stated that he preferred it to the subcutaneous 
test because he believed it was less likely to fail 
to produce a definite reaction in the affected 
animal, he had not, in his (the speaker’s) opinion, 
given them the whole truth in accordance with 
ascertained facts, and it was in that connection 
that he would like to make two or three observa- 
tions—constructive, he hoped—in concluding his 
remarks. 

In the first place, as the post-mortem examina- 
tion was the only means of definitely ascertaining 
the true value of any method of testing. it would 
be oe at that for anyone, in the absence of 
information obtained in that way, to assess the 
accuracy of one method by fhe results of another 
would simply mean determining the value of one 
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method of testing by the results of another the 
accuracy or reliability of which was not known. 

In M’Fadyean and Sheather’s experiments, 
when 50 quite young animals were tested by the 
ophthalmic, subcutaneous and_ intradermal 
methods for the first time in the case of each 
animal tested, the results obtained by the _- 
cutaneous method were 100 per cent. accurate ¢ 
compared with 98 per cent. accuracy in the 
results by the intradermal method, Further, 
these results were confirmed by his own experi- 
ments, in which the results of the subcutaneous 
test applied to young animals were 100 per cent. 
accurate as compared with 83:3 per cent. 
accuracy when tested by the intradermal method. 

When testing adult dairy cows, however, the 
picture was rather a different one. For exampie, 
according to the Report of the Medical Research 
Council’s investigations, in which the number of 
cows submitted to post-mortem examinations 
totalled 40, when the intradermal method was 
applied to cows, slaughtered immediately after- 
wards, the results showed the test to be in error 
by 73 per cent.; but when to those were added 
the five cows also subjected to the intradermal 
test but proven tuberculous by the subcutaneous 
test and post-mortem examination, one found 
that the intradermal test was really in error to 
the extent of 12) per cent. In the experiments 
by M’Fadyean and Sheather the results proved 
the intradermal method to be more reliable for 
the testing of cows than the subcutaneous 
method; and the results in his own experiments 
proved that the number of cases in which tuber- 
culous cows failed to react when the intradermal 
method was applied amounted to 14 per cent., 
whereas when the subcutaneous method was used 
the number of such failures was still greater. 

He submitted, therefore, that for the testing of 
quite young cattle we had in the subcutaneous 
test one which was 100 per cent. accurate and 
that the intradermal test for this purpose was 
highly satisfactory also, but when testing adults 
such as dairy cows neither the subcutaneous nor 
the intradermal method was wholly satisfactory, 
because with either test we might expect a cer- 
tain percentage of tuberculous cows to give no 
reaction. 

For that reason, where calves which had been 
isolated at birth and kept isolated and_ tested 
once or twice during the first 18 months did not 
include any reactor, those animals might safely 
be said to be tuberculosis free. 

With dairy cows, however, although tested on 
successive occasions, with the removal of re- 
actors, the non-reactors should not, in his opinion, 
be termed tuberculosis free, but rather non- 
reactors; but where one had been successful ir 
keeping the young herd of tuberculosis-free 
— from exposure to infection and free of 

‘actors until they had reached the adult cow 
* age, then such a herd of dairy’ cows could 
properly be designated a tuberculosis-free herd. 
Nevertheless, whilst he submitted that there 
would remain for many years to come ample 
room for the possible distinction between certain 
non-reacting cattle and tuberculosis-free cattle, 
he agreed with Major Douglas that the intra- 
dermal test was sufficiently reliable to justify its 
use, but would add, so also was the subcutaneous; 
and if only they bore in mind the shortcomings 
of either, particularly when applied to adult 
cattle, and acted accordingly, they could feel 
certain that they had in tuberculin the most 
valuable of all weapons when attempting to 
eradicate the disease. 

Mr. D. CampsBeLy (Rutherglen) said he came to 
the platform for one purpose only, and that was 
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lo protest against the Chairman’s ruling against 
the matter being discussed by divisions of the 
veterinary profession. The Report advocated the 
eradication of tuberculosis exclusively by a 
division of the profession, and if the members 
could not discuss the Report in these terms he 
wished his protest to be reported in the Record, 

Mr. HuGu BeGcG (Lanarkshire) expressed the 
opinion that if he had spoken before Mr. Parker 
he might have suggested that the waters of 
scientific discussion were becoming somewhat 
muddled. He was on the horns of a dilemma, 
inasmuch as the Chairman, in his wisdom, had 
allowed a man to open the discussion on tuber- 
culosis eradication who had confined himself to 
something that was entirely foreign to the sub- 
ject which they had adopted for the Congress. 
(Cries of “ No.) He was wholly out for the dis- 
cussion being conted alone, if they cared, 
around the Report of the Advisory Council, but 
they had apparently been so inelastic in their 
arrangements that they had taken no notice of 
a great opportunity for the propaganda which 
they might have obtained from the public Press 
by having the Report of the Cattle Diseases Com- 
mittee of the Economic Advisory Council on 
their Congress agenda. He thought that was a 
pity, because the “* powers that be” would prob- 
ably regard them as a sullen profession, inas- 
much as they had discussed the Report super- 
ficially, he understood, in committee, but had not 
taken the opportunity of showing that they were 
interested in this main question by having it on 
the Conference agenda. 

Mr. Gofton had stated that the Report of the 
Advisory Council Committee had not been pub- 
lished in sufficient time to enable it to be put 
down on the Congress programme. As a matter 
of fact, the Provisional Committee had given 
Major Douglas two alternatives. The first was 
to discuss the Report of the Committee of the 
Economic Advisory Council, if it were published 
in time; but it had not been published in time 
and they had to fall back on the other alterna- 
tive, which was the subject of the paper, with- 
out this desirable amplification. 

Mr. MALE here observed that he had been asked 
by the Provisional Committee and the President 
to discuss the Economic Advisory Council's 

eport. : 

Mr. HuGu BEGG, continuing, said there’ had 
already been an abundant explanation of the 
position that morning. They were all cognisant 
of the fact that Major Douglas had been ordered 
to discuss the Report. It had been put on Major 
Douglas’s shoulder to discuss the Report, but the 
unfortunate thing was that he was made to lose 
the opportunity and it did not appear as part of 
his paper, although they had had nearly two 
months to make such an arrangement, and he 
thought they would have gathered some kudos 
if they had shown by the heading of the paper 
that they were about to discuss the Report. 
They, vid commonalty of the profession, came 
to the Congress and wanted to discuss those 
things that were of great importance to the veter- 
inary profession. The Report was a matter of 
profound interest that would undoubtedly inter- 
fere with and deeply affect the business of the 
general practitioner. That was the only reason 
he had for making those remarks. 

To deal with the paper, he thought they were 
all agreed that Major Douglas had produced a 
most pleasant résumé of all that had been written 
and said within the last few years with regard 
to tuberculosis, or rather the eradication of 
tuberculosis. Major Douglas had told him that 
there was nothing new in his paper, and Mr. 
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Begg knew Major Douglas to be truthful and 
believed him! (Laughter.) However, he (Mr. 
begs) wished to touch one or two piquant points. 
trom the experience which he had had, he might 
talk on a dozen points. He did not wish to dwell 
upon points with which they were all familiar, 
but he was rather sorry to see that Major Douglas 
considered that because a cow had reacted when 
it was the subject of pyometra, that was to be 
very much feared as a condition that caused a 
reaction to tuberculin. What would he have said 
if there had been no pyometra and he had found 
no tangible reason for the reaction? He would 
be like many of the profession, who had killed 
very many beasts when they had reacted for the 
first time and found nothing with their poor 
human eyes, because they could see so little with 
their human eyes. Major Doug 7—" had taken no 
notice of a plan which he (Mr. Begg) had put 
forward for many years. He thought they all 
agreed that America had succeeded because she 
had a low initial incidence of disease, and he 
thought that before they spent Government 
money on tuberculin testing they should try to 
conceive a better jumping-off platform for the 
eradication of tuberculosis. In his view, they 
ought to kill out the aged cow, Those members 
who were working largely with tuberculosis were 
aware that the aged cow was eminently the 
hostess of chronic tuberculous lesions that did 
not kill but which were so often open, and if 
they were, in the first year, to kill out the cow of 
ten years old and upwards, excepting only those 
that were certified as non-reactors to tuberculin, 
and eventually came down to the six-year-olds 
or seven-year-olds, the milk trade, with its 
surplus supply, would stand that and they would 
emancipate the farmers’ position at the present 
moment. One could buy Colonial cheese and all 
manufactured dairy products so cheaply just 
now. If they brought down the age of the cows, 
adopting a process of compensation for the 
animals killed, they would be absolutely forcing 
the stock owner to raise his young stock on the 
milk of cows that had not lived long enough to 
have tuberculosis of the udder, and in that way 
they would achieve a position infinitely better 
than that which obtained just now. (Applause.) 
He believed that hw or 50 years ago they were 
as tubercle free America was when the cam- 
paign was beg wt ie that country. It was the 
cult of using liquid sweet milk that had led to 
the infection of our herds. A farmer used to 

calve all his cows in April, make butter and sell 
it and his butter-milk throughout summer time, 
but when he had been asked and contracted to 
supply sweet milk he had to produce winter as 
well as summer milk, and therefore had to pur- 
chase new cows, because he could not time his 
cows, all at once, to give milk at different times. 
His herd therefore became infected, as all the 
others did which sold their milk sweet. People, 
when they knew that public auction marts were 
serving a useful purpose in supplying milch 
cows to produce milk as and when the public 
needed it, were quite unconscious of this inad- 
vertent spreading of the disease. It was nol 
unlikely that the first 20 cows they bought were 
from as many different herds, and they could 
not hope to escape the infection of the disease. 
“Don’t, for Heaven’s sake, expect that you will 
get any good from the 30 cows that are left out 
of a herd of 50 cows that has given you 20 
reactors,” said Mr. Begg. It was the old story 
of deferred reaction. Reaction to tuberculin 
after exposure to infection had been deferred on 
occasion up to two years. He had a definite 
instance. The proof of it was absolute. The 
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tubercle bacillus seemed to remain parasitic if 
scanty and did not develop lesions speedily to 
enable reaction until it , # withstood tissue 
opposition for a certain period. That was where 
they got the sore complaints in bringing into 
graded herds cows that had simply passed the 
test whatever their exposure to infection had 
been. The cows would give a negative result at 
that time. The veterinary surgeon would pass 
the cows because he could not condemn them, 
but the basic question was: “Had they been 
exposed to infection?” If they were to kill the 
ancient cow they would at once clip the wings 
of the amount of compensation normally pay- 
able under the Tuberculosis Order. They would 
probably clear one-fifth of it, and if the Govern- 
ment would pay a little more for tubercle-free 
milk they would soon have stocks of young cows 
throug shout the country. While his was probably 
a lone voice shouting in the wilderness, he was 
dour enough to believe that he was right in the 
matter of reducing age in our horde. because he 
had seen so many cases in which people had 
unconsciously reduced the incidence of the 
disease in their own herds by such a process. 
In conclusion, he would just say that herds that 
had given up cows under the Tuberculosis Order 
contained none which were likely to be of any 
use for tubercle-free herds. (Applause.) 

Dr. W. A. Leruem, m.c. (Ministry of Health), 
observed that there was one aspect of the 
problem to which he would like to draw atten- 
tion for a few minutes. It concerned both the 
stock-breeder and the consumer and was 
primarily a financial matter. The Ministry of 
Health was, of course, mainly concerned with 
the consumer, but at a meeting such as that he 
was not going to enlarge upon the dangers to 
health, particularly to children, from the con- 
sumption of tuberculous milk. Mr. Meikle had 
touched upon that matter, but he would like to 
point out that it was quite erroneous to calcu- 
late the evil effects by the death-rate. The 
death-rate of children from  non-pulmonary 
tuberculosis was comparatively small. It was 
the crippling-rate and the sickness-rate that 
mattered. (Applause.) He thought this the most 
important problem to be faced by the_ health 
authorities from the point of view of the con- 
sumer and by the veterinary world from the 
point of view of the stock-breeder. 

The particular point to which he wished to 
draw attention, however, was the financial bene- 
fit that would result to the farmer when the 
demand for milk increased, and that would only 
occur when public confidence in milk was estab- 
lished. (Applause.) Nobody would question for 
a moment the value of milk as a food, but in 
spite of their knowledge of its value, the — 
ordinary fact rem: ined that Great Britain w 
the second lowest milk-consuming country o 
Europe, to say nothing of America, where they 
consumed per head possibly more than anywhere 
else. Why did we not drink more milk? Every- 
body agreed that it would be a good thing for 
the nation if we did. Most of the medical profes- 
sion, however, at the moment could not con- 
scientiously recommend their patients to drink 
more milk. Why? Because, as they all knew. 
5 to 10 per cent. of ordinary milk, as it reached 
the consumer, contained living tubercle bacilli. 
These figures did not refer to. milk as it came 
from the cow but to the bulked supply, which 
was what the consumer was concerned with. So 
long as that state of matters existed no doctor 
could conscientiously recommend ordinary milk 
for children. 

The point which he wished to make was that 
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as soon as confidence was established—and that 
would very largely depend upon the work of the 
veterinary profession—the demand for milk 
would increase and the farmer would benefit. 
That was one result which should not be over- 
looked when the cost of eradication was being 
considered. (Applause.) 

Mr. HARoLp BurRow (Birkenhead) said that if 
they were to eradicate tuberculosis their first 
need was a definite means of diagnosis. At the 
moment their tuberculin tests were a matter of 
controversy, even amongst’ themselves. He 
thought they should not delay the commence- 
ment of their campaign against tuberculosis until 
such time as they had attained perfection in 
tuberculin tests, but that many would agree that 
by a combination or, rather, an alternation of 
the subcutaneous and the double intradermal test 
one could maintain a herd as nearly free of tuber- 
culosis as it was humanly practicable to do in 
this imperfect life. 

He wanted to break rather new ground and 
draw the attention of the members to the ques- 
tion as to whether any scheme for the eradication 
of tuberculosis should be on a voluntary basis 
or a compulsory basis. Voluntary schemes were 
really in operation at the moment. It was quite 
open to a man to rid his herd of tuberculosis if 
he so wished, and he was now helped in that 
respect in that he was able to go in for graded 
milk production and thereby get a rather higher 
price for his milk. This voluntary scheme, 
which was really only a replica of what any 
other voluntary scheme would be, had failed 
partly because they had had no public demand 
for tubercle-free milk—or, at least, an insufficient 
demand. The man who went in for a tubercle- 
free herd was generally a man who could very 
well afford it, and there was very little credit 
due to some of the people who were at the 
moment commencing to form tubercle-free herds. 
These men had been in a position to free their 
herds years and years ago. He submitted that 
any scheme for the eradication of tuberculosis 
must be a compulsory one and must be governed 
by a strict code of regulations. When a start 
was made on eradication, he would suggest that 
it be started in suitable parts of the country; that 
they should not choose a part of the country 
that was populated with flying herds, but that 
they should go to parts that were breeding areas, 
such as Cumberland and Westmorland, and to 
those parts in Scotland that were breeding areas. 
If they did that and took area by area they 
would then form a proper nucleus for expansion 
of the scheme. fF they got down to “ brass 
tacks” and started off, the manifold problems 
that would arise would arise quickly, and the 
sooner they tackled them the sooner they would 
overcome them. 

He thought Major Douglas would be rather dis- 
appointed if they just agreed with him blindly. 
That would be no compliment to his paper. He 
would just disagree with Major Douglas on one 
point, and that was the free sale of reactors. It 
was not good policy and was fundamentally 
immoral to sell in the open market an animal 
which one knew was a source of tuberculosis. 
(Applause.) If that was done they were spread- 
ing infection from herd to herd. It was said 
that if one added a reactor to an already tubercle- 
infected herd, they were merely adding “an 
extra little drop” to the herd and would not 
do any harm, but the principle was wrong, and 
in all schemes for eradication the principle 
must be right: otherwise, success would never 
be attained. (Applause.) 

Mr. H. W. STEELE BopGeR (Tamworth) said he 
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would like at the outset to join his remarks with 
those of Mr. Campbell in registering his very 
emphatic protest against the Chairman’s ruling. 
He submitted that “the Chairman had the right 
to control the, meeting, but he challenged the 
ruling and would like it to be brought forward. 
He understood from Mr. Gofton that the Report 
would have been discussed had it been received 
in time. Major Douglas had made a few cursory 
remarks on the Report, and the opener of the 
discussion had been invited to discuss the Report, 
and with all due respect to Major Douglas, he 
(Mr. Steele Bodger) submitted that the Report 

yas of greater importance to the veterinary pro- 
fession than Major Douglas’s paper. (Applause.) 
He was very interested in and appreciated Dr. 
Lethem’s remarks, but he was unable to trace 
that those remarks bore any relation to Major 
Douglas’s paper. He therefore took it that the 
latitude granted to one would be granted to 
another. 

He would like to state, in regard to Major 
Douglas’s paper, and his remarks with reference 
to vaccination of cattle with B.C.G., that he had 
probably done more than anybody in the country 
in that connection, and he thought they had in 
that vaccination something well ‘worth pursuing. 
The results which he had had after vaccinating 


since 1927 had been most encouraging. He 
thought the Ministry of Agriculture had been 
negligent—in fact, they admitted that they had 


been—in not controlli g more post-mortem ex- 
aminations on animals that had been vaccinated. 
He had vaccinated thousands of animals, and 
certainly those herds that had been vaccinated 
(at the time of the vaccination commencing 

showing anything up to 100 per cent. reactors) 
had improved generally, and in herds where 
they had previous losses of three, four or five 
stirks every year from tuberculosis, since vacci- 
nation no death had taken place. With regard 
to Major Douglas’s reactors, in the district from 
which Mr. Steele Bodger came the percentage 
was in excess of the 40 per cent. that was gener- 
ally accepted. The herds in his district, which, 
generally, were flying herds, had anything up to 
80 or 90 per cent., and the average in the whole 
of the district must be well over 70 per cent. of 
milch cows. One heard a lot about self-contained 
herds. The Milk Marketing Scheme had killed 
self-contained herds. It was well nigh impos- 
sible for a dairy farm to-day to maintain a self- 
contained herd and remain within a margin of 
5 per cent. either way. 

With regard to the reliability of the various 
tests. he wished to state that he had tested ndt 
hundreds but thousands of cattle, and if there 
was one test which he considered reliable for 
the testing of young stock it was the intradermal 
test. His difficulty had not been, with young 
stock. in seeing whether they reacted or not. 
His difficulty had been to get the reactions within 
the scope of his calipers. He hed found that 
young stock would react to very small doses of 
tuberculin when applied intradermally and that 
the reaction was not confined to the site of. the 
injection, but extended right down the neck and 
even on to the brisket. With old cows he was 
not so sanguine. The first test which he made 
included. four old cows which he returned as 
doubtful reactions, They showed very small 
swellings. Within three months three of them 
had been returned under the Tuberculosis Order. 
But that was not the point. The point was that 
those who had done a considerable amount of 
testing were not satisfied that the tuberculin test 
was as reliable as had been suggested. In the 
last three years every milch cow that he had 
tested with tuberculin he had controlled with 
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glycerine broth. If his reactors had been judged 
on the glycerine broth instead of tuberculin, he 
would have had many more reactors. in one 
herd of Ayrshires he iested over 80 head of 
cattle. There were three that reacted. If he 
had ploughed them on glycerine broth he should 
probably have rejected 30 per cent. In nearly 
every case the swelling caused by the glycerine 
broth was larger than that caused by the tuber- 
culin. In many cases it was tremendously 
bigger—up to 30 and 40 millimetres. 

in regard to the interval between tests, in the 
badly infected herd he thought three months 
was desirable. He would give one instance of a 
tuberculin-tested herd at home. Tested in March; 
due for retest in September. On August 5th a 
sample was taken by the county. On the same 
day a cow was off colour and was examined. 
Tuberculosis of the udder was suspected, and 
the cow was killed on August 7th and existence 
of tuberculosis in the udder confirmed. Six 
weeks afterwards the report came back that 
tuberculosis bacilli were present in the milk. In 
the middle of September the herd was retested. 
The cows all passed. In two loose-boxes there 
were two bunches, each of eight calves. Out of 
these 16 calves twelve showed reaction to tuber- 
culin—-enormous reactions. These calves were 
none of them over four-and-a-half months old. 
They had not had access to the milk for a period 
of six or seven weeks and could not have had 
much of it before that. That showed the 
rapidity with which the disease could be spread. 
He did not think they all got it from the milk. 
Probably one or two had alimentary lesions and 
had spread it. 

He entirely agreed with Mr. Begg’s suggestion 
for the slaughter af old cows. He thought they 
would all agree that the old cows were the chief 
offenders. 

Submitting to the Chairman’s ruling that the 
very important Report of the Cattle Diseases 
Committee, vital to the veterinary profession, 
was ruled out of discussion, he had no more to 
say, but he hoped that the Chairman would take 
the opportunity to see that the matter was ven- 
tilated, because he thought the Chairman, as 
much as anybody, would not desire the public 
to believe that on such a very important question 
the profession was united when it was, in fact, 
still w” divided. 

Mr. Gorton asked if it was the case that the 
Chairman had ruled out discussion on_ the 
Economic Advisory Council Committee’s Report. 

The CHAIRMAN replied that he had not ruled 
out any discussion on the Report. He should 
like to add one word of explanation. The docu- 


ment which he had in front of him read: “ The 
Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis,” and he 
knew nothing about the thought reading that 


might be going on with regard to various Shiinen 
relating to the Economic Advisory Committee’s 
Report. He agreed entirely that they not only 
ought to have had a meeting on the Report, but 
that they ought to have had a whole day, but 
the present discussion was on the Eradication 
of Bovine Tuberculosis. He wanted to make it 
clear that they were a veterinary profession dis- 
cussing the eradication of bovine tuberculosis. 
and he did not want any other aspect. which 
they all knew could creep into it, to split them 
into sections. 

Mr. STEELE BopGER said that it was impossible 
to-day for the veterinary profession to discuss 
the Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis without 
discussing the Report. If they discussed the 
Report, they were bound to discuss the methods 
of eradication recommended in the Report, 
otherwise the discussion would be a farce. 








Major D. S. RasBaGuiati (C.V.O., Yorks. West 
Riding) expressed the hope that it would not be 
considered to be the opinion of the meeting that 
Dr. Lethem’s remarks were out of order, because 
from his point of view—and he thoug sht the 
members would agree with him—Dr. Lethem’s 
remarks bore very much upon the subject under 
discussion. Dr. Lethem was there to represent 
the Ministry of Health, and the Ministry of 
Health’s first care must be the cleanliness and 
freedom from disease of the milk supply, and 
as Dr. Lethem had rightly said, the medical pro- 
fession could not recommend milk, as they would 
like to do, until it was tubercle free. That was 
surely very largely concerned with the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis and he thus could not see 
how anyone could suggest that Dr. Lethem’s 
remarks were out of order. (Applause.) He 
thought certain other members had been out of 
order, because there had been a good deal said 
of what was rather apart from the point. It 
had not been mentioned, as he thought it ought 
to be, that one of the chief findings of the 
Economic Advisory Committee’s Report was 
based on the very good work that had been done 
by the Scottish Branch of the Association and 
not originally by the National as “ The National.” 
Scotland had certainly been the instigators of 
the scheme for eradication. The Scottish Branch 
had sent its scheme to the parent body and the 
members in England had gone through it and 
made alterations, but the credit for the scheme 
should be given to the Scottish Branch and he, 
therefore, thought it very fortunate that they 
to-day were ‘discussing it in Edinburgh. 
(Applause.) 

He should like to congratulate Major Douglas 
on his paper. The essayist had treated the sub- 
ject in a very broad and fair way, although 
everyone would not agree with all of it; that 
was not to be expected. Major Rabagliati 
thought they had come to the stage when they 
must recommend a recognised brand of tuber- 
culin. He did not think there should have been 
so much discussion on minor details. No bio- 
logical product was perfect and no biological 
product ever would be perfect, but he thought 
they had sufficient experience to eradicate the 
disease if they went the right way about it. 
Because they found a few peculiarities, he did 
not think that was enough to wreck a scheme. 
He agreed wholeheartedly with Major Douglas 
and Mr, Male that there should be a guaranteed 
price for tubercle-free milk. The oe stumbling 
block would be the breeding herds. If the 
breeding herds were tested and did not share 
the guaranteed price for milk, they might ask 
where they came in, but the price given for 
tubercle-free milk would stimulate the demand 
for tubercle-free stock (which would be neces- 





disease) and this might be sufficient reward for 
them. With regard to the Advisory Committee’s 

Report, he thought the idea of eradicating the 
disease from the retail-producer herds was 
rather optimistic. He did not think it was pos- 
sible to do so within five years. The difficulty 
was that the majority of the retail-producer 
herds were “flying” herds, and, as had_ been 
mentioned that day, it was almost impossible to 
keep these tubercle free. He could not say that 
he was in agreement with Mr. Male about the 
State Service. He thought the work would be 
much better done under local government ser- 
vice, and he did not see why ‘it could not be 
arranged on those lines. There was no reason 
why all sections of the profession should not 
have their fair share of the work. It was a very 








sary to replenish herds that were eradic: ating the 
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big question and it must not be looked upon 
from any narrow point of view. 

He agreed’ very strongly with Mr. Begg in his 
idea of eradicating the ‘old cow. He knew that 
in the West Riding in the centres around the 
larger cities where they had found most tuber- 
culosis, the farmers were afraid to purchase old 
cows and were now buying very much younger 
ones because so many old cows had been con- 
demned under the Order. it was the middle- 

aged cows that appeared to be the most 
pte serous—the really old cows were often free 
from disease. There were many other points 
which he would have liked to discuss, but time 
would not permit him to do so. 

Mr. W. Tweep (Sheffield) wished in the first 
place to congratulate Major Douglas on his very 
able paper. As he did not wish to take up much 
time, he would deal with what he had to say 
as briefly as possible. 

In the use of the double intradermal tuberculin 
test, he thought it would do many members of 
the profession good if they had the opportunity 
of testing cows awaiting slaughter and checking 
their results on post-mortem examination. 

He had often been in doubt about the test, 
until he marked and tested 100 or more cows 
and checked his results by post-mortem exami- 
nation, He was quite satisfied in his mind that 
the intradermal test was satisfactory, especially 
in using the New Cambridge Synthetic Medium 
Tuberculin. 

The intradermal test did not raise the animal’s 
temperature or put the cows off their milk and 
was suitable for newly-calved cows, so_ that 
dealers liked it, for these reasons. 

He was rather interested in what Major 
Douglas had said about the doubtful reactor. In 
his opinion, herd history was most important. 
Where the history was known of a cow which 
had given a doubtful test in a free herd, one 
could isolate her for a retest. If they were 
testing a herd which was badly infected—a herd 
which had never been tested before—they should 
reject all that gave any swelling, except a hard, 
circumscribed pea-sized sw elling g. as one must be 
careful in case animals with advanced disease 
were missed, no matter what tuberculin test was 
applied. He had proved that to be the correct 
procedure by following up the post-mortem 
examinations of these animals at a later period. 

A point had been made of the danger of testing 
herds and selling the reactors in the open market, 
and he would mention that point later. 

City Veterinary Officers had to look at the 
problem of tubercle-free herds from a different 
aspect from those who were in veterinary practice 
or in county council employment. In a city such 
as Sheffield, where there were 170 dairy herds and 
the owners were continually buying cows, keep- 
ing them for one milking period and then selling 
them fat for slaughter, were they to stand aside 
and say: “ We will buy all your reactors and 
old cows from the counties ”? 

He thought cows for sale should pass through 
a dealer’s premises or a testing station to have 
the test applied, then the farmers who wished 
to buy cows which had passed the test could 
do so. 

He had some years’ experiencé in this proce- 
dure and it could be strongly recommended, 
both on economic grounds and as a safeguard 
against selling infected cows and for condemna- 
tion of carcases when the cows were slaughtered. 

The problem of the disposal of reactors, he 
thought, would solve itself when all herds excent 
those which were tuberculin tested would be 
treated as herds of reactors and supervised with 
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other methods of control. He did not wish to 
minimise the importance of closed or self- 
supporting tuberculin tested herds, but legislation 
should always provide for those farmers who 
had not the facilities for rearing young stock. 

In regard to the grant under the Milk Act to 
assist in eradication of the disease, he thought 
the profession in this country should be able to 
make full use of it by having a united policy, 
because it was so essential at this stage to get 
some measures put into operation. 

He thought that for the present a guaranteed 
premium per gallon of milk produced from 
tubercle-free herds would encourage the farmer 
to employ his veterinary practitioner to test his 
stock. 

A scheme for compulsory eradication might 
be necessary in future, but immediately one 
spoke of compulsory eradication one became 
involved in other controversial matters. 

Whether the payment of a premium on the 
milk produced or the grant of free tuberculin 
testing was the better method remained to be seen. 
There was certainly, he agreed, an incentive to 
the farmers to have tubercle-free cows if they 
saw some financial return for the milk, because 
a farmer to-day was unable to take the initial steps 
without some recompense. The grant under the 
new Milk Act, as Major Douglas had estimated, 
would only cover the testing of about 3 per cent. 
of the total cow population. He thought the 
eradication of the disease in 3 per cent. of herds 
a very good programme for the next four years 

The promise of assistance in the Milk Act 
referred to, was the first real step in the eradica- 
tion of tuberculosis, and as a profession we 
should be very grateful for it. 

Dr. L. JoRDAN (West Sussex) said he would 
like in the first place to thank Major Douglas 
for his paper. He was very definitely going to 
speak on the eradication question. He knew that 
he should enjoy Mr. Male’s discussion and he 
had not been disappointed, and he thanked Mr. 
Male for the complimentary remarks which he 
had made on his work. Mr. Male had said that 
he had not continued the work, but, unfortun- 
ately, he had not got any money. The question 
of B.C.G. had not been very much discussed, and 
he would like to ask Major Douglas whether the 
calves were vaccinated every year or if they 
were only done once; and if they were done 
every year, how long elapsed after the last injec- 
tion before they were tuberculin tested. If 
B.C.G. was going to be of any value, were they 
afterwards going to use the tuberculin test, to 
any extent, to know what results they were get- 
ting? In regard to the question of the doubtful 
reactor, he agreed—and he thought they would 
all agree, if they were honest with Major 
Douglas’s description. He also agreed with what 
Mr. Tweed had said, that one ‘should take into 
consideration the history of. the animal with 
which one was dealing. He thought it was par- 
ticularly with young animals up to three or four 
years old that one got the doubtful reactors. 
Major Douglas had mentioned the question of the 
effect of a tuberculous animal in a tested herd. 
He had tested 16 herds that had an animal taken 
under the Tuberculosis Order, and had done, as 
a control, 16 herds which he knew contained 
reactors and which had not had one animal 
taken under this Order. The percentage of re- 
actors in the herds that had the animals taken 
under the Tuberculosis Order was 82, whereas 
in the other case it was 50. 

In regard to schemes for the eradication of tuber- 
culosis, he agreed with a premium on the price 
of milk, but he suggested that they would require 
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to have free testing, free advice and free super- 
vision, and, in particular, must have grants to 
people to erect proper premises for isolation. To 
his mind, there were certain premises which 
they could never disinfect, and until people were 
given the opportunity of having a better type of 
premises they would find it extremely difficult 
to get rid of tuberculosis. Someone had _ said 
that a voluntary scheme could never succeed. 
He was afraid he could not agree. He himself 
had run a voluntary scheme, and he thought he 
could claim for it that it had been successful. 
He had worked for three years with 30 herds 
and had eradicated tuberculosis in 24 of these. 
He thought that could reasonably be estimated to 
be successful. He had had the assistance of the 
local practitioner, and he wished to say that 
they would never eradicate tuberculosis unless 
they had the co-operation of the local practi- 
tioner. (Applause.) He was quite convinced 
that, given the time and the money, he could 
eradicate tuberculosis on that principle from the 
whole of Ayrshire. How long did he want? He 
wanted five years. How much money did he 
want? He wanted enough money to pay veter- 
inary surgeons for their time and labour, and 
also to pay for the question of loss. He wanted 
£1 per head to do that. 

At the present moment the country spent 
approximately £124,000 per year on the Tuber- 
culosis Order. That money could, he submitted, 
eradicate tuberculosis from 600,000 animals, 
which was one-tenth of the cattle population. 
Ayrshire was a very favourable county for that 
particular’ task. There they had _ intelligent 
farmers—farmers who were keen to get healthy 
herds, apart from any question of getting more 
money for their milk. With them, a clean herd 

yas everything. His friend, Mr. Smith, had said 
it was a bad job when they had _ started this 
business, because he was seldom called in to the 
free herds, These producers kept better cows; 
they were concerned with getting a_ tubercle- 
free herd and were proud of it. One of the chief 
things in Ayrshire that had made the scheme 
successful was the fact that they had _ self- 
contained herds, and until self-contained herds 
were general they were going to have a big task 
to eradicate tuberculosis. (Hear, hear.) 

He must entirely disagree with Mr. Meikle. He 
had not been in Ayrshire for many months when 
he had been invited to go to the sanatorium, and 
he saw there 100 children lying on their backs, 
strapped down. The majority of these children 
were suffering from bovine tuberculosis. He 
happened to be present on a visiting day, and 
he should hate to go back again and see the sad 
relations who had been visiting the children and 
had to leave them for another week, and the 
tears of the children. These children were 
suffering from bovine tuberculosis, a dreadful 
but definitely preventable disease, and it was 
the veterinary surgeons who had gat to elimin- 
ate it. 

He hoped his enthusiasm would be excused. 
(Applause.) 

Sir WELDON DALRYMPLE CHAMPNEYS expressed 
his very great pleasure at being among so many 
old friends, and said that he greatly appreciated 
the President’s invitation to be present at the 
Congress as the guest of the Association. They 
had heen discussing a very important question. 
The Report of the Cattle Diseases Committee of 
the Economic Advisory Council was, he thought, 
a most excellent Report. though there were cer- 
tain criticisms he might make. When he read 
it, the first thing he had said to himself was: 
“Good: this Report puts up the stock of the 
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veterinary profession as a whole; it recognises 
their right to a position which they have long 
ago earned but which they have not so far occu- 
pied.” He expected when he came to_ the 
meeting that there would be certain criticisms 
and suggestions, but that there would also be 
enthusiasm and a feeling that their work had 
been appreciated by the Cattle Diseases Com- 
mittee and that the Report recognised that the 
veterinary practitioner must be the spearhead in 
the attack on bovine tuberculosis. He had spoken 
to some of the Committee and he knew that this 
was their view, and he was extremely gratified 
and pleased. The point which he really wished 
to speak to, however, which might seem outside 
the discussion but which he was quite certain 
was not, was the bearing of pasteurisation on 
eradication. All of them who had read the 
Report would see that the Committee considered 
that these two things were inter-connected, and 
he himself felt that this was true. 

First of all, the Committee recommended that 
powers should be given to large towns and large 
urban areas to forbid in their area the sale of 
milk that was not either (1) from tubercle-free 
herds, or (2) pasteurised or sterilised. That was 
going to give an impetus to eradication. 

Mr. Meikle had expressed some doubts as to 
the advisability of complete eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis, as children would thus lose their 
opportunities of acquiring immunity, but he 
need not be afraid that eradication was going 
to take place within a few years. Mr. Meikle 
looked to him an extremely strong and vigorous 
man, but he should be very surprised if he were 
still alive when complete eradication had taken 
place! 

He would like to refer to something else Mr. 
Meikle had said, a remark which his colleague, 
Dr. Lethem, had already criticised, but from a 
different aspect. It was with regard to the 
advisability of allowing children to acquire 
immunity to the tubercle bacillus by consuming 
infected milk. How was Mr. Meikle going to 
gauge the dose of tubercle bacilli which was 
given in the milk? What would he think of a 
doctor who recommended strychnine as a tonic 
and said, “I do not know how much strychnine 
there is in this particular mixture-—(laughter)— 
but ’'m sure it will do you good.” He was quite 
certain that the old idea of pasteurisation and 
eradication as conflicting policies was abso- 
lutely wrong. The two should go hand in hand 
the whole way, and, in conclusion, he thought 
their motto should be “ Eradication without 
procrastination.” (Applause.) 

Mr. A. BROWNLEE (Edinburgh) prefaced his 
remarks by stating that he was not engaged in 
tuberculosis elimination work and could only 
speak on general principles. It appeared to him 
that one must take the problem of tuberculosis 
as a whole, and that by comparison with other 
species of animals they could get some benefit 
in their appreciation of tuberculosis in cattle. 
It was well known that sheep were very rarely 
affected with tuberculosis and that cattle on the 
Steppes and prairies were also very rarely 
affected. It was only when they came to housed 
animals that the disease became a_ scourge. 
There had been some experiments carried out 
by the North of Scotland College of Agriculture 
recently in regard to the out-wintering of cattle. 
These experiments showed that cattle that were 
wintered in a field with only a roofed shed as 
shelter showed greatest weight gain. Those 
which were housed—and especially those which 
were tied un—did worst. Those which were 
put into a field with access to a shed without a 
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roof did not do so well as those with the roofed 
shed. The animals were fed on straw in these 
sheds, and the covered shed kept the straw dry 
and palatable, 

He thought that these experiments had a bear- 
ing on the problem of the control of tuberculosis, 
and that experiments should be carried out to 
find out under what circumstances cattle were 
most susceptible to tuberculosis. Was tubercu- 
losis associated with unhygienic housing, or 
with unsuitable feeding, with too high a milk 
yield, or possibly, with lack of exercise in 
winter? These were the conditions which he 
had most in mind, and he would be glad if Major 
Douglas could give his views on these points. 

Mr. C. E. Perry (Bristol) observed that from 
the remarks that had been made there was no 
doubt that it was quite necessary to eradicate 
tuberculosis from their herds, and it would 
appear, from the observations of some veterinary 
surgeons, that if tuberculosis could be eradi- 
cated from herds there was no reason why it 
should not be eradicated from the country. 

The first plank in the platform for the eradi- 
cation of bovine tuberculosis from the herds 
should be general routine veterinary inspection, 
followed up by periodical examination of the 
milk, and, finally, tuberculin testing. In regard 
to tuberculin testing, he believed they had a good 
test in all three of the following tests—the sub- 
cutaneous, the intradermal, or the subpalpebral. 

He agreed with what Mr. Bes gg had said, that 
the old cow was the culprit. After seven years’ 
experience of general routine veterinary inspec- 
tion it was the old cow he looked after and it 
was the old cow which, on post-mortem, gave 
the gross lesions of tuberculosis, He was quite 
sure, therefore, that it was the old cow that 
disseminated the disease. There was one point 
which had been rather missed in the discussion. 
He thought that the present system of cow keep- 
ing was wrong. In his opinion, tuberculosis was 
a disease of civilisation and was spread by the 
way in which cows were housed and kept. If 
they went to the hills of Wales, the herds were 
practically free from tuberculosis. His friend, 
Mr. Barker, told him that at Hereford, when the 
cows were kept in natural conditions, and not 
kept as milking machines, but left out in the 
fields, to bring up their calves naturally, tuber- 
culosis was rare; but when they came to the 
towns and to bad housing conditions, that was 
where they found tuberculosis, and that was 
where they would have to stamp it out. He also 
thought that the farmesw was going wrong in 
making the cow produce more milk than she 
should do, thus lowering her constitution and 
rendering her liable to many diseases of the 
udder, including tuberculosis and the various 
forms of mastitis. His own opinion was that 
if old tuberculous cows were eliminajed from the 
dairy herds and if cows were kept under more 
natural conditions and not forced to produce 
abnormal quantities of milk, it would be a very 
great help towards eliminating tuberculosis from 
our herds. 

Lieut.-Colonel H. GREENFIELD (Camberley) con- 
gratulated Major Douglas upon his paper and 
expressed the fear that the members had _ not 
quite contained themselves within its compass. 
One thing he liked about Major Douglas’s paper 
was that Major Douglas had a scheme and a 
proposal by which they could approximate the 
size of their problem. He believed that it was 
essential that they should have a method such 
as Major Douglas suggested, to return the number 
of reactors which they had in various areas, and 
that the disease of tuberculosis in this country 
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would not then be so exaggerated, as it was at 
present, in some minds, and ignored as it was 
in others. He took it that the bulk of Major 
Douglas’s measures were those which affected 
the large owner, breeder and the eflicient. These 
did not constitute the big percentage of owners 
(milk producers) or cover the great mass of cattle, 
particularly those which were affected with 
tuberculosis. When Major Douglas spoke of the 
new plans of the Economic Advisory Committee, 
rightly or wrongly he estimated that 250,000 
cattle could be effectively dealt with and that 
thereafter the Milk Marketing Board would sup- 
ply money and means for dealing with the rest. 
They had not very much reason at the moment 
to think that the Milk Marketing Board would be 
able to carry that expenditure. One of Major 
Douglas’s suggestions for eradication was the 
testing of cows and segregation of reactors, but 
that, he submitted, could be effected only in the 
larger and more efficient dairies: affecting a 
small percentage of our cows. The elimination 
of reactors might help breeders, but milk from 
such cows would be, to the public mind, as bad 
as meat from tubercle-affected cows, and that 
would make the scheme unworkable. He con- 
sidered that a bonus for the better grade milk 
had certainly helped matters, but they had not 
yet got to a proper grading. After Major Douglas 
had discarded B.C.G. vaccine he came down to 
tuberculin testing as a means of eradication, but 
he was afraid he could not agree with Major 
Douglas, at any rate from the point of view of 
the practice which he was in, that they could 
do what was suggested, namely, eradicate a 
doubtful reactor, because the bulk of the herds, 
as he had already said, were those of the milk 
producers and not the breeders. It seemed to 
him that they were still juggling with the 
academic means of getting rid of tuberculosis and 
that the problem should be attacked at the main 
source of transmission. 

Tuberculosis was a disease of ingestion, there- 
fore the primary attack upon it should be the 
elimination of clinical and coughing cases and 
the separate feeding and watering of cows. It 
might need a revolution in husbandry to stop 
cows eating food infected by the sputum of their 
neighbours in the two- or multiple-stall system; 
nevertheless, that was the requirement to stop 
transmission. Until effective protection by 
vaccine could be carried out our objective should 
be on these lines. This, however, was dependent 
upon popularity, and he submitted that they 
would never effect it or eradicate the disease 
until they had got the producer to realise the 
value of cows free from tuberculosis and had 
educated the public to appreciate the value of 
pure milk supplies sufficiently to maintain the 
value of tuberculin tested milk at an encouraging 
price. 

Mr. A. Gorton (C.V.O., Edinburgh) remarked 
that with the broad lines laid down by Major 
Douglas he was entirely in agreement. He was not 
going to discuss the general principles which 
Major Douglas had put before them, but was going 
to confine himself to a few points that had been 
mentioned in the course of the paper. The first 
point was the age of the cow. With most of 
what had been said he was in agreement, but 
he wished to say that they must refrain from 
being led astray in thinking that age alone was 
going to take them very far in clearing up a 
herd. What did matter was the herd record, 
rather than the age. It was quite well known 
that in many herds there were old cows of eight, 
nine and ten years of age which were quite free 
from tuberculosis and which would not react to 
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tuberculin. If there was any truth in regard to 
the transmission of immunity or of the powers 
of resistance of the individual from parent to 
offspring, it seemed to him that the cow that 
had remained in contact with concentrated in- 
fection up to the age of eight, nine or ten years 
and had resisted infection was the cow which 
they wanted to keep. (Applause.) The other side 
of the picture was what they found in young 
stock. When one came to herds that had a bad 
record, it was by no means uncommon to find 
100 per cent. of reactors, including the young 
heifers, and it seemed to him that if they had 
not a good herd record they would go a long 
way astray on that point. Another point was the 
statement made in Major Douglas’s paper, which 
had been repeated by Mr. Begg, with reference 
to the length of time between the reception of 
infection and the capacity to react. Mr. Begg 
had that morning made a statement which he 
had listened to with something like amazement. 
Mr. Begg had said that they had absolute proof 
that cows could receive infection, and harbour 
it for two years or more, without developing the 
‘apacity to react. He would say—apart from the 
assertion that had been made by Mr. Begg that 
morning and at other times—that he did _ not 
know of one single item of proof that had ever 
been submitted in support of Mr. Begg’s state- 
ment. He thought it was an assertion that was 
entirely baseless and one which, in connection 
with a subject of the kind they were discussing, 
it was rather dangerous to make. (Applause.) 
Another point to which he would like to refer 
was the statement that was often made that when 
one got a herd of tubercle-free cows one had a 
herd that was extraordinarily susceptible to in- 
fection. Again, that was a rash statement, for 
which there was no evidence in support. If they 
tried to establish the belief in the minds of stock 
owners that when they had a tubercle-free herd 
they had one that was abnormally susceptible 
to tuberculosis, they were going to put a serious 
obstacle in the way of eradication. 

He wanted to ask, what was being done about 
calves? At the present time calves were being 
slaughtered in large numbers, and he thought 
if they were going to make progress with eradi- 
cation schemes they had got to have a supply of 
voung female stock that could be’ brought 
forward and be available for replacements in 
herds which were in process of being cleared. 
At the present time nothing was being done in 
this respect; there was a serious wastage of 
calves from mothers with excellent milk records. 
The calves were simply sold in the _ fat-stock 
markets and slaughtered. Apart from that, they 
knew that congenital tuberculosis was a compara- 
tively rare condition. There were plenty of 
places where heifer calves could be profitably 
reared, with little outlay to those who undertook 
it. There was no reason why they should not 
save a large proportion of the calves from the 
best dairy stock and rear them under conditions 
where they would be protected from infection 
with tuberculosis, so that they would be able to 
assist in the work of eradication when it came 
along by providing a reserve of young female 
stock for replacements, (Applause.) He might 
say that at the present time, in Edinburgh, they 
were making observations in regard to the 
occurrence of congenital tuberculosis in calves. 
They had for some time observed calves which 
they had concluded were congenitally affected 
and they had established a definite picture of 
the lesions which one got in congenital tuber- 
culosis. They had found, in all cases in which 
they had been able to trace the mother of the 

















calf, a tuberculous uterus. He suggested that 
the following up of cases of cong snital tubercu- 
losis in calves was a valuable piece of work that 
might be extended. The cow with a tuberculous 
uterus was not only a danger to other cows, bul 
was also a danger throug th the agency of her 
milk. He hoped in the course of a year to be 
able to give figures illustrating the incidence of 
congenital tuberculosis in calves as encountered 
in the city abattoir. In connection with the 
rearing of calves, their procedure in connection 
with the herds belong sing to Edinburgh Corpora- 
tion was to put the young calves, as soon as they 
got on to their feet, into a shed, the door of 
which was always open, and as soon as hand 
feeding ceased they were put out into a field, 
in which there was a shed, the door of which 
was left open dane and night, and the calves could 
please themselves whether they lay in or lay out. 
They were never housed until they came in to 
calve at three years old. The amount of shelter 
they wanted was simple and comparatively little, 
and in his experience it did not matter what 
the weather was like—the calves preferred to 
lie out instead of in so long as they were well 
fed. He thought that in many hill places a mere 
shed would be sufficient to accommodate and 
rear the calves and young heifers provided there 
was grazing and a free run and that combined 
with some hand feeding during the winter, they 
would provide a basis of clean young female 
stock that would be of the greatest value as a 
contribution to the work of eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis. (Applause.) 

Mr. T. R. Tuomas (Carmarthen) said they had 
heard many speakers from the North and one 
from the South, but they had not heard any 
veterinary surgeon from Wales. He had tested 

‘attle from Maidenhead down to the bottom of 
Pembrokeshire, and it was also claimed that he 
was the first in Wales to get a Certified herd 
through. That herd had been started in 1920. 
In March, 1934, it was tested by the Ministry. 
The Ministry of Health for England lent the 
Welsh Ministry their man, to see whether those 
in Wales were doing their work properly or not. 
The herd was freed in 1920, and for some years 
now he had not had a reactor. The farms on 
either side had tuberculosis: for instance, on the 
one side he tested a herd and found 75 per cent. 
reactors. In regard to the individual who had 
been sent down by the Ministry of Health, they 
put the 28 cows to the test and they did not 
find one reactor. 

Reference had been made to the mountains 
of Wales. Last December he had been asked to 
test a herd of 36 cows on a hill, and that was 
the only herd that he had put to the test for 
the first time, in which he did not find a re- 
actor. There there was plenty of ventilation and 
the cows were brought up under ideal condi- 
tions—plenty of light and plenty of air. This 
was only one instance of what would be found 
in the majority of cases on their Welsh hills. 


THe REPLY 


Replying to the discussion, Major DouGLAs said 
they had been kinder to his paper than he had 
expected them to be. He had expected that a 
larger number of the members would have criti- 
cised some of the ideas which he had put 
forward, He would try and answer as many of 
the points that had been raised as it was pos- 
sible for him to answer in the time at his 
disposal, as they had to be photographed in a 
quarter-of-an- hour, and would deal with the 
points in chronological order. Starting with Mr. 
Male, he found himself in agreement with prac- 
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tically everything Mr. Male had said. He agreed 
with his experience in connection with a broth 
control, and he also had found that multiple 
injections were useful. It would occasionally 
appear that poultry were the source of re- 
infection in a free herd. Mr. Leyshon had placed 
a considerable amount of reliance on the bio- 
logical test. He wished to read an extract from 
a report on investigations that had recently been 
carried out in Ayrshire. A sample of milk from 
a herd was tested by pg -pig inoculation on 
January 19th and gave a negative result. On 
January 25th the owner, ake knew nothing about 
the sample being taken, sent word that he had 
a cow with a tuberculous udder and that proved 
positive. Another sample was taken on Janu- 
ary 12th and was negative, and on the inspection 
of the herd on January 27th they had found a 
positive udder. One could not place too much 
stress on the biological test, particularly if they 
were dealing with bulk samples of large quan- 
lity. Mr. Meikle had referred to the American 
statistics. The speaker would point out that in 
the Eastern States of America the percentage of 
infection was in some cases as high, if not 
higher, than they believed it to be in this coun- 
try, and the low average incidence in the States 
was largely accounted for by the testing of cattle 
on the open prairies. Mr. Begg had rather re- 
proached him in regard to his reactor with 
pyometra, in which he found no other lesion, 
in having assumed that the reaction was due to 
the pyometra. He had carefully said “ it would 
appear 

In connection with Mr. Begg’s scheme for the 
killing out of the old cow, he agreed that the 
old cow was a definite danger, but he wondered 
what it was going to cost to deal with the old 
cows. There had been an inv estigation conducted 
by Dr. Wright, of the Hannah Institute, who had 
dealt with the age groups of animals in his in- 
vestigation regarding wastag » and he found that 
there were 6 per cent. in that investigation ten 
vears of age and over. Six per cent. of the three 
million cows in this country meant 180,000 cows. 
How many of these were going to be reactors? 
At least 100,000. What was the compensation 
going to be for these, per head? ¢€10. That was 
€1,000,000. Mr. Begg had said their milk would 
never be missed, but if they took the milk of 
100,000 reactors at 500 gallons per annum, and 
they allocated to them only the price of surplus 
milk, namely, 3d. per gallon, as it was in Scot- 
land, that was another £500,000, the first year 
For how long, also, was ¢hat to go on? Could 
they not hope for better results by spending that 
money in a os direcf attack on the complete 
herd? (Hear, hear, and applause.) He thought 
it would be ae odd. to say the least of it, to 
so round and test with tuberculin two or three 
animals in each herd and leave other animals 
in that herd, which were possibly as dangerous 
as the animals which they were taking out. Mr. 
Burrow had advocated a compulsory scheme in 
breeding areas. The difficulty about compulsion 
was, as the Cattle Diseases Committee realised, 
that compulsion meant compensation, and if they 
were going to start a scheme of compensation 
their costs were going to become so huge that 
the funds would not be able to do everything. 

He had been interested to hear Mr. Steele 
Bodger’s experience with B.C.G., because since 
the paper had been written he had had an oppor- 
tunity of making a post-mortem in a five-year- 
old cow out of one of their two herds and it 
was proved to be suffering from an advanced 
condition of tuberculosis. That animal had been 
re-vaccinated each year. Mr. Tweed had spoken 
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of the synthetic tuberculin. He had used that 
on about 100 animals and the results had cer- 
tainly been very hopeful. He was now going 
to use it in the testing of their licensed herds 
in Ayrshire. One did get an absence of what 
had been termed doubtful reactors. There was 
only one difficulty in connection with it, if it 
was a difficulty. They had been advised, in 
giving the second dose, to inject it into the swell- 
ing produced by the first dose. With the 
synthetic tuberculin, in practically every case 
there was no definite swelling, and if the exact 
position of the second dose was a critical matter 
there was then some little difficulty in carrying 
out the second injection. Dr. Jordan had asked 
about the vaccination of the animals mentioned 
in his paper. He had vaccinated them each year. 

Sir Weldon -Dalrymple-Champneys had men- 
tioned pasteurisation (Sir Weldon was the only 
one who had done so). A number of the veter- 
inary profession were scared of pasteurisation. 
Personally he thought compulsory pasteurisation 
would help the demand for tubercle-free milk in 
a way that nothing else could do, because it 
would make the consuming public realise what 
they had not realised so far, that there was some- 
thing about ordinary milk that made it desirable 
that it should be treated in that way, and a large 
number of the public who realised that would 
call for the raw milk and the only raw milk 
would be tuberculin tested milk. Mr. Brownlee 
had asked him to give a paper on the influence 
of housing and predisposing causes of infection. 
That all depended upon the infection in the herd. 
He recalled being amongst one of the best herds 
of Ayrshires that was in one of the worst byres 
he had ever seen, and the herd was free from 
reactors. There was no doubt, however, that if 
one had an infected herd in_ unsatisfactory 
buildings, the spread of the disease would be 
much more speedy in that herd that it would be 
if the herd were in a sanitary house. 

A number of members had spoken of rearing 
calves outside and keeping them out of doors, 
and he agreed that wherever that was possible 
it should be done. In Ayrshire, where the calf 
was separated from birth from the cow, they 
had comparatively few reactors outside the 
dairy byre, and if they could do that in an 
ordinary herd, without any special precaution, 
there was no reason why it should not be gener- 
ally worked. Mr. Perry had referred to routine 
inspection as the first step that should be under- 
taken. As he pointed out in his paper, he did 
not believe that routine inspection would carry 
them very far in the stamping out of the disease 
and was just wasting time. The first thing was 
the stamping out of the disease. The odd thing 
was that in Ayrshire, every 2,000-gallon cow 
they had, with a single exception, had been in 
an accredited herd. He was glad to observe that 
one speaker had taken notice of his suggestion 
that an effort should be made to ascertain the 
size of the problem. 

Regarding the question of the Milk Boards 
carrying on after the four years of the grant 
were up, he understood that the grant had been 
given on the definite understanding that the 
£750,000 to be given by the Government was to 
be spread over four years, after which time the 
Board itself was to take the matter in hand. In 
regard to the susceptibility of animals, some 
animals had a greater capacity than others to 
resist tuberculosis infection. Some animals from 
free herds had been very susceptible to infection. 
Animals from other herds had not been so free, 
and he believed it was an individual character- 
istic of the animal and had nothing to do with 
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BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS 
Complete Eradication as a Settled Objective 


A REVIEW 


It has been written that great changes in the 
current methods of veterinary practice seldom 
find expression in contemporary professional 
literature; thus, those who have searched our 
periodicals tell us that they have failed to trace 
when the former universal practice of vene- 
section was abandoned. The report of the dis- 
cussion we publish in this issue bids fair, 
however, to set on permanent record the experi- 
ences and opinions of representative veterinary 
surgeons upon what may come to be looked upon 
in our history as a critical phase in our evolu- 
tion, having, it is true, for its incitant some- 
thing not at all unfamiliar to us as a technical 
problem, namely, the extermination of a grave 
and widespread disease in one of our animal 
species, but through its nature and magnitude 
fraught with such consequences for a large body 
of our members as may determine a profound 
change in the general activities and outlook of 
the profession. As was said by Mr. Male, in 
opening the discussion, some of the recommen- 
dations made by the Cattle Diseases Committee 
of the Economie Advisory Council that has 
recently issued its report “strike at the roots 
of veterinary practice.” 

We shall have occasion, undoubtedly, to com- 
ment often again upon the manifold aspects of 
the wide problem that was under discussion; 
but, since the trend of official policy that will 
be adopted to deal with it may affect their 
future, to enhance or impair their means of 
livelihood, we would again invite our readers, 
whether in private practice or public employ, 
to give free vent, within the bounds of true 


the animal’s freedom or the herd’s freedom from 
tuberculosis. Mr. Begg had spoken about the 
length of time an animal took to react. It would 
take too long to go into all the evidence, but, if 
one brought an animal into a free herd which. 
except for that one animal, remained free, and 
the animal was in the herd for a year or even 
more before she reacted and she was the only 
one in the herd that did react, it seemed very 
odd that the introduced animal could be the 
animal that caught the odd scraps of infection. 
not once but repeatedly. (Applause.) 

The CHAIRMAN intimated that the remarks made 
by Mr. Begg would be reported by him to the 
appropriate quarter and also that the “ vote of 
thanks” proposed by Mr. Campbell and so ably 
seconded by Mr. Steele Bodger would also be 
dealt with in the way they desired—and he was 
now anxious that both of these gentlemen should 
have their photographs taken with him. 
(Laughter and applause.) 
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criticism, to what they have in mind, whether 
as helpful suggestions or as apprehensions, in 
our columns. 

The Chairman of the meeting at which the 
discussion was held ruled at an early stage that 
the recommendations of the above committee’s 
report should be criticised by speakers not as 
they might affect variously the interests of 
different sections within the profession but in 
the light of the title of the opening paper, 
namely, as they concerned the profession using 
its united resources. It would indeed have been 
impossible within the time for speakers to touch 
even lightly upon the several technical aspects 
of the subject if the discussion had been allowed 
to drift into other channels. As it turned out, 
nearly all the important practical issues were 
admirably dealt with by successive speakers, 
before an unprecedentedly large and eagerly 
attentive assembly of their colleagues, and when 
the sitting had to be brought to a close there 
were still many who wished to give utterance 
to their thoughts but could not do so. Two 
speakers who felt impelled to register their pro- 
tests against the Chairman’s restrictive ruling 
have contributed afterwards letters to our 
correspondence columns in which they have 
given expression to their grievances with most 
commendable dignity and candour. 

It was fitting that the Congress meetings 
should be held in Edinburgh for this discussion. 
It was the Scottish Branch that took the initia- 
tive of carefully preparing the scheme of 
eradication which was submitted through the 
Council, N.V.M.A., in 1930 for presentation to 
the then Minister of Agriculture; this action 
was gracefully mentioned at the meeting by 
Major Rabagliati; it was undoubtedly this 
scheme, though abandoned at the time because 
of the prevailing financial stringency, which 
awakened in the mind of the Government the 
need for taking steps to deal with the unwhole- 
someness of the milk supply. 

It was fitting, too, that the man invited to 
prepare the paper for the discussion should be 
the County Veterinary Officer, Major Douglas, 
of Ayrshire, one of the most renowned areas for 
its dairy stock in the world and the scene also 


of the inspiring experiment upon eradication: 


reported upon by Dr. Jordan last year. The 
Cattle Diseases Report was not published at the 
time when Major Douglas had to submit his 
paper for printing. It was left to Mr. Male, at 
the invitation of the Provisional Committee, to 
criticise the Report in its bearings upon the 
problem under discussion. With his large ex- 
perience in dealing with the problem as a 
private practitioner in a rich dairying district, 
Mr. Male’s well-prepared summary and review 
of recent official recommendations and regula- 
tions will be read, we are sure, with great 
interest. 
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It can never be accused against this Govern- 
ment that they treated the matter of the 
contaminated milk supply lightly when the 
gravity of the danger was put to them, for the 
Chairman of the committee appointed to weigh 
the scientific evidence brought forward was none 
other than the President of the Royal Society. 
The weight of evidence, as our readers will 
know, forced the committee to the following 
conclusion :— 

“We have seen that the only remedy, 
even tolerably complete, for the condition 
into which the dairy industry has been 
allowed to fall, is the complete eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis from the herds, and 
that there is need for immediate action.” 

Action of any kind, however, would be impos- 
sible without the provision of money, and here 
the vote of £750,000, the expenditure of which 
is to be spread out over a period of four years, 
in the new milk legislation that has _ been 
through Parliament will be available to finance 
schemes of eradication. However fragmentary 
these schemes may be predicted to be so far as 
they will form part of the larger schemes that 
call for application throughout the whole 
country, they will enable us at any rate to gain 
the necessary preliminary experience for the 
prosecution of large-scale and long-term work. 
We cannot let this opportunity pass without 
expressing our sincere appreciation to the 
present Minister of Agriculture for his prac- 
tical enterprise in making possible an early 
start at the work upon an adequate scale. 

In formulating schemes of eradication we 
have to keep clearly before our minds the essen- 
tials of the problem that confronts us: it is 
plainly a special one in comparative pathology, 
demanding all the skill which the veterinary 
surgeon as the result of his training in this 
subject can command to deal with it. It is how 
best, in view of what we know about its natural 
history, to exterminate the bovine type of 
tubercle bacillus, which has as its natural or 
common reseryoir the bovine species, but may 
infect, as an overflow, some other species, in- 
cluding man. We are assured by our medical 
colleagues that children become afflicted to a 
rather alarming degree with crippling disease, 
and sometimes death, as the result of this infec- 
tion, so that it comes about that medical men 
are unable to recommend with safety the inclu- 
sion of a most nutritious article—cow’'s 
milk—in the diet of normal children. Hence, 
as in the parallel case of rabies it is incumbent 
upon us to attack the infection in its natural 
reservoir, to eliminate what constitutes a real 
horror to the human population of this country. 
Moreover, the investigations of our own col- 
leagues have now clearly shown that the 
elimination of the disease would be of over- 
whelming advantage to the cattle owner in so 
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far as it constitutes a seriously uneconomic con- 
dition of the cattle themselves. For although 
the diseases of reproduction, such as sterility 
and abortion, apparently cause a higher rate of 
wastage among cattle in dairying operations, the 
improvement in the general well-being and the 
nore remunerative yield of cattle when they are 
rendered free of tuberculosis greatly exceed the 
cost of eradication, as to the amount of which 
we can now give a fair estimate. 

Again, the practice of eradication must 
depend ultimately upon two basic procedures : 
first, correct diagnosis, so that animals which 
harbour infection can be identified, separated 
from the healthy, and then dealt with as the 
available facilities for isolation or certain 
economic considerations dictate; and, secondly, 
replacement of the diseased by known healthy 
stock. 

Detection of infected animals for the above 
purpose, we know, can only be achieved by 
tuberculin testing, which as in the case of 
mallein testing for the detection of glanders, 
constitutes our sheet anchor in the diagnosis of 
tuberculosis in cattle. Unbounded faith in 
mallein, coupled with the skill of experienced 
veterinary surgeons in the interpretation of 
reactions, enabled us recently to eradicate 
,glanders from this country completely and 
almost unexpectedly within two decades. Much 
has been written and said lately about the 
imperfections of this form of diagnosis, and 
upon the rival merits of the methods of employ- 
ment favoured by different workers. Having 
regard to the truly enormous practical results 
in eradication that have been achieved with 
both the products used, mallein and tuberculin. 
the marvel rather is that they have proved 
such precious aids to diagnosis in the hands of 
competent observers in combating two great 
animal scourges, seeing that they were first 
used at a time when we knew very little about 
the class of phenomena, namely, the so-called 
states of allergy, to which belong the reactions 
evoked by them in infected animals. Receritly, 
much has been done to improve the quality of 
tuberculin, and judging from the results that 
have just been reported by Dorset (1934) from 
U.S.A., the product prepared by growing tubercle 
bacilli on certain synthetic media instead of 
broth shows decided advantages. Rather dis- 
quieting reports come from U.S.A. in regard to 
the occurrence of reactions sometimes in 
animals that do not harbour the bovine type of 
tubercle bacillus, but have’ infections, with 
“skin lesions” or “no lesions,” caused, _ it 
seems, by the avian type of tubercle bacillus, 
sometimes perhaps by Johne’s” bacillus, and 
perhaps saprophytic acid-fast bacilli. But we 
know now that the glanders bacillus has con- 
geners in much the same way (such as 
Bacillus whitmori), but fortunately we had 
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stamped out glanders from this country before 
we became acquainted with this interesting 
knowledge or resorted to the refinements that 
have since been widely used in the application 
of the mallein test. Some of the older members 
in the discussion at Edinburgh, who had gained 
large experience in the original kind of test for 
tuberculosis that was adopted in this country 
until ten years ago, did not express themselves 
in any way as satisfied that more certain diag- 
nosis could be arrived at with the use of the 
new form of test now officially recognised. After 
tuberculin had been introduced, in 1891, it is 
quite likely that the large experience of the 
early workers upon its use for diagnosis which 
Was summarised in the short resolution of the 
International Veterinary Congress at Buda- 
pest in 1905, ordinarily furnished — sufficient 
guidance for the practical work of eradication 
when coupled with the skill of the veterinary 
operator. 

The recruitment of healthy stock to replace 
reactors depends very largely on the knowledge 
that tuberculosis in the bovine animal is not 
hereditary, in the sense that some common 
forms of human insanity are known to be here- 
ditary, though, somewhat rarely, it may be 
congenital, and in such cases, as was said by 
Mr. Gofton in the course of the discussion, it 
originates from infection of the new-born within 
a tuberculous uterus. Recent German observa- 
tions (Schumann and Fritzsche, 1934) suggest 
that tuberculous metritis is a more common 
condition in severely-affected herds than was 
supposed, and, as is well Known, the condition 
is a common cause of sterility in cattle, It is 
hoped that Mr. Gofton will enlighten us again 
soon upon his interesting experiments in the 
rearing of tubercle-free calves, and it is also 
to be hoped that the slaughter of heifer calves 
derived from clean herds will cease. Mr. 
Brownlee’s references to the work done at the 
North of Scotland College of Agriculture upon 
the rearing of calves in the open may have con- 
siderable practical significance. There is, as 
Mr. Gofton said, no trustworthy evidence that 
tubercle-free cows in clean herds have a speci- 
ally high susceptibility towards tuberculosis. 
The debate upon the general lowering of the 
age of disposal of cows in infected herds merits 
study. The relative freedom of cattle from 
disease when they are maintained in circum- 
stances that inhibit the spread of massive in- 
fection from sick to healthy, as in the case of 
Mr. Perry’s remarks on tuberculosis in the 
Hereford breed, and Mr. Thomas’s report upot 
the absence of the disease on a Welsh hill farm, 
is worthy of note. On the other hand, Major 
Douglas’s account of failure to detect infection 
in a herd of Ayrshires kept in a very bad type 
of cowshed is a commentary on the significance 
of measures directed at obtaining what is known 
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as good hygiene instead of exterminating infec- 
tion direct. 

We commend our readers to the remarks of 
speakers on the disposal of reactors, the relative 
merits of compulsory and voluntary schemes of 
eradication, of payment of a bonus on milk as 
against tuberculin testing and other direct help 
to the farmer in cleaning his herd, and of con- 
trol by the central Government as against 
control by local authorities, together with 
selected area schemes, especially where self- 
contained herds are kept, and the special 
difficulties presented by — producer-retailers, 
* flying” herds, and dairy herds in large cities. 
Sir Weldon Dalryimple-Champneys, with sound 
reason, discussed pasteurisation as complemen- 
tary to eradication, and not, as he said, as a 
substitute, and in this conception he had the 
support of Major Douglas. The possibilities of 
B.C.G, vaccination as a useful measure of con- 
trol in badly infected herds were upheld by Mr. 
Steele Bodger, following upon an extensive ex- 
perience, and it is not unlikely too that in 
large-scale eradication this method may prove 
also to be a useful complementary procedure to 
damp down massive infection in the worst 
infected herds pending the application to them 
in due time of the general eradication measures. 

Perhaps, in the execution of these schemes, 
the suggestion made by Mr. Male may turn out 
to be the most practicable one, namely, that 
in the work of cleaning up his herd under a 
bonus system the owner should employ his 
private veterinary surgeon, and in the final 
attestation which will be carried out in the in- 
terests of the consumer’ the work will be done 
by a whole-time public servant. In any case, 
the immediate object cannot surely be the crea- 
tion of an extensive hierarchy to supplant practi- 
tioners and batten on this national scourge of 
beast and man, but, on the contrary, it will be to 
find out the best means, as has been said, of ex- 
terminating the bovine type of tubercle bacillus. 
In tempering our judgment towards the problem 
on hand we would do well to reflect whenever 
we feel our interests are touched that the where- 
withal to finance this undertaking at its inception 
Will come out of the purse of the taxpayer, and 
so, ““ who pays the piper, calls the tune.” 














COCOA SHELL VITAMIN CONTENT 

The researches of Mr. A. W. Knapp and Dr. 
Katherine H. Coward have shown that the 
vitamin content of cocoa shell is the surprising 
figure of 28 units, which is attributed to the 
exposure of the beans to the tropical sun during 
the process of drying. Its food value is as high 
as good meadow hay. 

This discovery is likely to increase the use of 
cocoa shell in cattle cake. It will not flavour 
the milk, but it must not be used in excess. The 
shell contains 2:0 per cent. of theobromine, and 
might be too mucilaginous for horses. Recent 
work suggests that the best results are obtained 
with cattle when not more than two or three 
pounds are fed per animal per day. 
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DATURA STRAMONIUM 
(THORN APPLE) 


DATURA STRAMONIUM or thorn apple is also 
known in South Africa as PIETJIE LAPORTE 
AND STINKBAAR and in the United States as 
‘‘Jimson ”’ weed, and is credited with being 
poisonous to animals. 

It has only just recently been seen this year in 
England and ordinarily is to be found on waste 
land. A sample which has been brought to 
notice in the last few days was found in a field 
of kale and had grown to a height of nearly four 
feet. It has a rough coarse appearance and many 
branches fork out from the main stem: its 
leaves possess angular points at their edges. 
The flowers are single, arising at the forks; they 
are white and trumpet-shaped and measure as 
much as 2 inches across. As blooms they last 
only a very short time and are succeeded by 
large green fruits which are covered with a mass 
of sharp prickles. These when ripe contain a 
number of black seeds which are poisonous to 
certain of the lower animals. 

















The symptoms that ingestion of these fruits 
sets up in horses are, according to Lander (1912) 
who quotes Sullivan (1840), inability to rise, 
dilated pupil, peculiarly dry tongue, quick and 
full pulse and congested mucous membranes. 
Lander also states that the plant contains a mix- 
ture of atropine, hyoscyamine and a little 
hyosecine and he adds that ‘‘ datura operates 
similarly to atropine, producing paralysis and 
vausing dilatation of the pupil, suspension of 
secretion and of the inhibitory fibres of the vagus, 
leading to the rapid action of the heart.” 

Sinclair (1907), also quoted by Lander, records 
deaths of ostrich chicks whose stomachs were 
found to contain the seeds of this plant. 

Steyn (1931) quotes experiments which he 
varried out at Onderstepoort when he attempted 
unsuccessfully to poison rabbits by feeding with 
the fresh green leaves and also with the seeds of 
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Datura stramonium, and Fox (1923) includes the 
plant.among, those which are listed by him as 
being “‘ more or less ”’ poisonous, and indigenous 
to North America. 











BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION MEETING 
AT MELBOURNE 

In connection with the 103rd annual meeting 
of the British Medical Association to be held al 
Melbourne in the week beginning Seplember 9th, 
1935, the names of the sections and their presi- 
dents are now announced. The meeting will be 
under the presidency of Sir Richard Stawell, 
consulting physician to the Melbourne Hospital 
and Children’s Hospital. 

The clinical and scientific work of the meeting 
will be divided among 14 sections, Lord Horder 
is to be president of the medicine section, and 
other presidents of sections are: Sir Thomas 
Dunhill (surgery), Professor Edwin Bramwell 
(neurology and _ physiological medicine), Sir 
Henry Gauvain (public medicine), and Sir 
William Willcox (pharmacology, therapeutics, 
and anesthesia). 


* * * * * 
GERMAN SCIENTIST’S CANCER RESEARCH 
CLAIM 


The Berlin correspondent of The Times re- 
ports that Dr. W. von Brehmer, a member of the 
Reich Biological Institute at Dahlem and head 
of the anatomical laboratory there, believes that, 
as the result of years of research work, the re- 
sults of which he now publishes in the Medi- 
zinische Welt, he has proved cancer to be a 
bacterial disease, and has discovered, isolated, 
cultivated and transplanted the bacterium. 

“The bacteria discovered by him, to which he 
has given the name Siphonospora polymorpha, 
have two characteristics: they cling so closely 
to the red blood corpuscles that they have to be 
detached by special injections, in order to be 
made visible, and they flourish only in an 
alkaline medium. 

“ Dr. von Brehmer, it appears, reached his con- 
clusions in 1932, but decided before publishing 
them to have them thoroughly tested by authori- 
tative scientists. By arrangement with the Prus- 
sian Welfare Ministry, which was then the 
competent authority, the task was confided to 
Dr. Victor Schilling, Director of the 4th Berlin 
University Clinic at Moabit and a leading autho- 
rity on angiology, with the assistance of the 
bacteriologists Dr. C. Borner and Dr. O. Jancke. 
After two years of painstaking testing, Dr. 
Schilling has now published his results. These, 
if they do not extend quite so far as Dr. von 
Brehmer’s, confirm the accuracy of the latter’s 
processes and observations.” 


* * st of % 


In answer to a question re the immediate 
erection of an abattoir at Ipswich, Alderman 
Rands said a letter had been received from the 
Ministry, drawing attention to the report of the 
Technical Committee on Abattoir Design, and it 
would seem that Ipswich would have to revise 
its ideas on the matter, 

* a * a * 


A vaccine effective in the prevention § of 
psittacosis among laboratory workers has been 
developed at the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research.—Vet, Med. 
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Clinical Article 


A SUCCESSFUL METHOD 
OF TREATING PROLAPSE OF THE 
VAGINA AND UTERUS IN BOVINES 


CHAUDHRI MUSHTAQ AHMAD), G.p.y.c., 
P.V.S., 
HOSPITAL SURGEON AND RADIOLOGIST, PUNJAB 
VETERINARY COLLEGE, LAHORE 


Prolapse of the Vagina or Uterus is the term 
applied when either of these organs is everted, 
The former condition may take place during 
advanced pregnancy, but the latter occurs im- 
mediately or shortly after mature or premature 
birth. All animals are liable to suffer from 
this accident, but it is most frequently met with 
in cows and buffaloes. 

Various methods have been introduced to 
return the prolapsed organs and to prevent 
recurrence. No great difficulty is encountered in 
returning the inverted parts, but in preventing 
recurrence, veterinarians have not always been 
so successtul. Different methods have been 
adopted by various surgeons, such as the use of 
pessaries, West’s clamp, bottle, the application 
of trusses and suturing of the vulva. The 
vigorous straining of the animal is chiefly due 
to the severe inflammation and irritation of the 
part, the prevention of free drainage, interference 
with urination, and acute constipation. 

It is hoped that the method adopted and the 
success achieved by the writer in no less thar 
80 cases at this college will appeal to all pro- 
fessional brethren. This article is purely 
confined to the treatment and does not discuss 
the various causes and symptoms. The method 
of treatment is as now described. 

The prolapsed part is irrigated with cold water 
from half to one hour in order to lessen the 
congestion and to cleanse it. When thoroughly 
cleansed the part is covered in a sheet of clean 
cloth and the animal is cast on its right side on 
a tarpaulin. Cushions made of gunny bags 
filled with straw are placed under the quarters. 
A dose of chloral hydrate is administered per os 
or intravenously or the animal is chloroformed. 
The everted organ is washed with potassium 
permanganate solution, 1 in 1,500, or with some 
other suitable antiseptic such as } per cent. 
solution of electrolytic chlorine, or carbolic acid, 
or lysol. In fresh cases, if any part is torn or 
ruptured, it is carefully sutured with catgut 
ligature. In neglected cases any portion of the 
prolapse showing signs of sloughing owing to the 
onset of gangrene or necrosis, is removed. It 
maggots are present they are removed. The 
prolapsed organ is then thoroughly washed with 
2 per cent. zine sulphas or alum lotion. In cases 
in which the organ is enormously swollen and 
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edematous its size is reduced by dusting over it 
finely powdered sugar and 20 minutes later 
folding around the organ a sterilised wet sheet 
of markine cloth and twisting the ends of this 
sheet. Kneading and applying pressure by one’s 
hand is not always safe. The organ is reduced 
in simple cases by pressing the fist against the 
most dependant part. When the whole of the 
uterus is out it then becomes a more difficult and 
laborious task, but reduction can be effected as 
follows. 

The operator should place his right fist against 
the os uteri, lifting the organ with his left hand, 
while the right side of the prolapsed part is 
supported by an assistant. The operator should 
now place his right elbow against the inside of his 
right knee,and anotherassistant should press both 
his hands against the knee from the outer side. 
The knee thus acts as a fulerum and the power 
is provided by the assistant. In this way the 
prolapsed uterus is pushed into the abdominal 
cavity. This is easily accomplished during the 
intervals between periods of straining ; more- 
over, by employing this method, time and labour 
are reduced to a minimum, 

When the organ is replaced it should be 
flooded with a weak antiseptic solution to ensure 
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that it is in its normal position. To prevent 
recurrence, an apparatus made of metal such 
as brass or aluminium (preferably the latter) of 
suitable dimensions, according to the size of the 
animal, is then inserted. If made of aluminium, 
it affords maximum strength with minimum 
weight. It can be highly polished in order to 
provide a uniform smooth surface ; it is com- 
fortable to the animal; easy to clean and not 
liable to tarnish. 

The apparatus used, an illustration of which 
is given, is open at the anterior part, which rests 
against the os uteri, while the posterior end is 
provided with a suitable hinged lid capable of 
being securely closed by a catch. This lid pre- 
vents the entrance of flies, dust, dirt, ete. The 
ventral aspect, which rests on the lower surface of 
the vagina, is suitably concave to avoid pressure 
on the region of the bladder, and an aperture 
is provided which comes into apposition with 
the sphineter of the bladder, to allow the urine 
and discharge to pass out. The dorsal aspect is 
convex, and is provided with grooves to accom- 
modate the ruge of the upper surface of the 
vagina. It is perforated with numerous holes to 
allow free escape of discharge. The posterior 
end with the hinged lid resembles and conforms 
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Fig. 1.——-CoMPLETE PROLAPSUS UTERI. 
(Brown Montgomery Cow, Six Years.) 

















Fig. 2.—AppaARATUwS in silu FoR Four DAys. 














Fig. 3.—TweELve DaAys AFTER RECOVERY. 





Fig. 4.--CoMPLETE PROLAPSUS UTERI. 
(A Grey Hissar Cow, Six Years.) 
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Fig. 6.—-SEVEN Days AFTER RECOVERY. 
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to the shape of the lips of the vulva. It is pro- 
vided with a number of holes along its outer rim 
by which it is sutured to the lips of the vulva. 
A series of perforations in the lower half allows 
the escape of discharge and urine. A ring is 
provided on the top of the posterior end of the 
apparatus just in front of the hinge of the lid, 
for fastening it to the body of the animal by 
means of a tape or truss. 

The vagina and the uterus are irrigated with 
potassium permanganate solution or boric lotion, 
and the apparatus is left in position from two 
to four days according to the severity of the case. 

Laxatives such as mag. sulphas or linseed oil 
should be administered to overcome or prevent 
constipation. If the cow strains continuously, 
anodynes such as chloral hydrate, pot. bromide, 
camphor, or ext. of belladonna may be adminis- 
tered every four hours. In cases where there is 
severe continuous straining, tracheotomy should 
be performed. On the other hand, should the 
animal be very weak and exhausted, alcoholic 
stimulants should be given. On the following 
morning, in cases where the temperature rises, 
mag. sulphas in small doses with quinine sulphas 
and dilute sulphuric acid should be given twice 
a day. 

The uterus is douched with one of the follow- 
ing—warm potassium permanganate solution, 
1-1,500, 1 per cent. lysol, 1-2 per cent. common 
salt solution, 2-3 per cent. boric lotion—once or 
twice a day according to the condition of the 
case. The douching should be continued for 
several days after removing the apparatus till 
the discharge ceases. 

Cases 

Two typical cases, out of all those successfully 
treated at the Punjab Veterinary College Hos- 
pital, Lahore, are recorded in detail with 
photographs. 

CASE No. 1. 

Subject.—Brown cow, aged six years. 

Symptoms.—Ilt was stated that the cow calved 
two days previously and had not dropped down 
the placenta, which was removed by a“ quack.”’ 
Four hours after the removal of its placenta the 
uterus had everted. The animal was straining, 


and the prolapsed organ was bleeding, due to’ 


the friction caused by the movement of the tail, 
and rubbing against the hard floor of her shed. 

Treatment.—The subject wes treated as men- 
tioned above. The apparatus was removed on 
the 4th day, and douching continued for a week. 
The cow was discharged on the 12th day. 


CASE No. 2. 


Subject.—A grey cow, aged six years. 

Symptoms.—lt was stated that the cow calved 
in the normal position and that prolapse occurred 
after a few hours. She was acutely constipated, 
and was straining very hard, also showing 
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colicky symptoms. The uterus was hanging 
down and was soiled with mud. 

Treatment.—The following draught was admin- 
istered per os :— 


Mag. Sulph. OZ. Xil 
Common Salt OZ. Xii 
Chloral Hydrate oz. iss 
Treacle OZ. 1V 
Ginger OZ. 1 
Water OZ. 1188 


M. Ft. Haustus. 
Soap-water enema given. 

Reduction was effected by the method 
described above. The apparatus was inserted 
and kept in situ for three days and removed. 
Douching was continued for four days and the 
animal discharged. 

The above treatment has proved 100 per cent. 
successful except in those cases in which rupture 
or perforation has occurred. 

The advantages claimed for the method are :— 

1. The apparatus supports the wall of the 
vagina and allows free escape of urine and 
discharge. ; 

2. It does not damage the lips of the vulva. 

3. The uterus can be irrigated while the 
apparatus is in situ. 

4. It does not allow the entrance of flies, dirt, 
dust, ete. 

5. Recurrence cannot take place in spite of 
violent straining. 

6. It does not cause any injuries or metritis. 

7. The apparatus is ever-lasting, simple to 
use, and sterilizable. 

NorTe.—The apparatus No. 1 for buffaloes 
made of polished aluminium in a tin case, Rs. 
30 (£2 5s.), and apparatus No. 2 for cows, made 
of polished aluminium in a tin case, Rs, 22 
(£1 13s.). 

Manufacturers :—Allibhoy Vallijee & Sons, 
Alvi Works, Multan Cantt., Punjab. 








SURGICAL INSTRUMENT DUTY 

On the recommendatign of the Import Duties 
Advisory Committee the Treasury have made an 
Order (Additional Import Duties |No. 28) Order, 
1934) under which the Customs duties on medical, 
surgical, dental, veterinary and dissecting instru- 
ments and parts thereof will, as from August 25th, 
to be at rate of 20 per cent. ad valorem. 

The committee report that foreigh competition 
is particularly severe in the more commonly 
used instruments which may be regarded as 
standard lines. They express the opinion that a 
healthy surgical instrument industry in this 
country is desirable in the interests of progress 
in surgery, and that this depends on the reten- 
tion by British manufacturers of a substantial 
proportion of the home market in the standard 
lines as well as in the specialised types. In the 
circumstances they consider that the industry 
should be given the benefit of the general level 
of protection of 20 per cent. already in force 
for a wide range of similar products. 

The Treasury Order and the committee’s 
report are published by the Stationery Office 
(Cmd. 4683). 
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Abstracts 


|The Results of the Double Intradermal Test 
for Tuberculosis in a Small Dairy Herd. 

McEwen, A. D. and Ronerts, R. S. (1934.) JL. 

Comp. Path, and Ther, 47.  32-48.| 

This record, by Messrs. McEwen and Roberts 
of the Veterinary Laboratory, South Kastern 
Agricultural College, Wye, Kent, gives the results 
of the double-intradermal test for tuberculosis 
applied to a small dairy herd producing Grade 
A (tuberculin-tested) milk. The first tuberculin 
test Was carried out in October, 1927, the sub- 
cutaneous and ophthalmic methods of testing 
being used, and out of a total of 24 cows, eight 
gave positive reactions, At all subsequent tests 
the double-intradermal method of testing was 
employed, the authors being responsible for the 
work from June, 1930, onwards. The second 
herd test was carried out in June, 1928, and, 
thereafter, until the end of 1932, the tests were 
made at six-monthly intervals, the herd having 
become free of reactors at the fourth test, in 
June, 1929. Full details are given in regard to 
the reactors disclosed at the successive tests, the 
instructions received from the Ministry of 
Health, the brands of tuberculin employed to 
comply with the Ministry’s instructions, and the 
post-mortem examinations and inoculation tests 
undertaken to ascertain the presence of tuber- 
culous infection in the reactors. Many of these 
inoculations were performed at the Institute of 
Animal Pathology, Cambridge, which also sup- 
plied the tuberculin of high potency for the last 
tests, tc conform with the criteria given in Medi- 
eal Research Council’s Special Report Series, 
No, 94 (1925). 

In the period from December, 1932, to October, 
1933, out of a dairy herd which at its maximum 
numbered 29 cows, 14 had to be removed because 
of positive reactions to the double intradermal 
test and another five gave doubtful reactions to 
the test during the same period. However, there 
was no evidence that any of the declared reactors 
were tuberculous because: (1) thirteen of them 
subsequently passed the double intradermal test, 
and the 14th, after giving two consecutive posi- 
tive reactions to the test, was found to be free 
from tuberculosis at posl-mortem examination: 
(2) eight animals which a short time previously 
had reacted to the double intradermal test passed 
the subcutaneous test; (3) Post-mortem exam- 
inations were made on seven of the 14 animals 
and in no instance was tuberculosis found; two 
of these animals had given positive reactions to 
the double intradermal test on two consecutive 
occasions. 

The authors therefore conclude that “ accord- 
ing to the criteria accepted by the Report [of 
the Medical Research Council, mentioned above], 
the records now submitted regarding the double 
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intradermal test justify its relegation to the 
level of a subsidiary test.” The results follow- 
ing upon its use, they announce, “ have been 
disastrous to the herd.” a. 3. 


* ot * * bd 
|Foot-Rot in Sheep: Skin Penetration by 
Strongyloides Larve as a_ Predisposing 


BEVERIDGE, W. |. B.. (1934.) = Aus- 


(10 refs.) | 


Factor. 

tralian Vet, J., X, 43. 

The writer commences by discussing briefly 
the opinions prevalent on the etiology of foot- 
rot, namely, that Fusiformis (Bacillus) necro- 
phorus may be the causal organism or, alterna- 
tively, that a spirochete, Treponema podovis 
may act in that capacity. 

Beveridge’s work supports the former opinion 
as he has isolated Fusiformis necrophorus from 
seven cases and demonstrated its presence in 
sections of all cases examined (over 20), Spiro- 
chetes were also observed in smears from lesions, 
but they were not constantly present and such 
organisms are known to occur commonly as 
saprophytes. 

The type of foot-rot dealt with in the present 
investigation is the type characterised by under- 
running and separation of the horn, usually 
between the digits. This type is thought by 
some to be caused by maceration of the feet 
under wet conditions, but Carne (unpublished 
experiment) has kept sheep standing in water 
for up to three months without the disease 
developing. 

Among predisposing causes damp _ seasons 
appear the most important. On all stations the 
disease was most prevalent when there was an 
abundant growth of pasture, especially ‘‘ barley” 
grass (Hordeum murinum) and “herbage ” 
(plants other than grasses) and the weather was 
fairly warm. Thus the worst outbreaks occurred 
in Autumn after early rains or in Spring after a 
damp winter. 

In discussing predisposing factors it was 
H. MeL. Gordon who suggested that penetration 
of the skin by larve of Strongyloides papillosus 
might provide a portal of entry for infection. 
The females of Strongyloides papillosus live in 
the small intestine and eggs are passed with the 
feces and develop into either infective larve or 
males and females which reproduce ; and their 
eggs also give rise to infective larve. Infection 
takes place by larve penetrating the skin or being 
ingested. Natural infections have been observed 
where up to 80,000 strongvloides eggs per gram 
of feces were being passed and infections of 
from 1,000 to 10,000 eggs per gram are common. 
Bearing in mind the possibility of actual multi- 
plication of iarve in the feces, the possible 
eventual numbers of infective larve are immense. 
The conditions favouring the development of 
strongyloides larve correspond more or less with 
those observed to be favourable to the develop- 
ment of foot rot, The low incidence of the 
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disease during dry seasons and summer might be 
explained by the low humidity (and high 
temperatures) being unsuitable for the develop- 
ment or survival of the larve on pastures, as they 
are very susceptible to desiccation. 

Experimental application of large numbers 
(up to 10,000) of larve in drops of water to the 
skin of sheep caused considerable thickening and 
erythema, which in 48 hours’ time developed 
into pustule formation. Next, larve were 
applied to the interdigital space, 2,000 to 10,000 
being applied to each of six feet. This was 
followed by inflammation and swelling, and 
usually pustule formation and exudation, which 
increased up to 48 hours, but was not further 
increased by three weeks’ further treatment 
either with or without soaking in water. Foot 
rot did not develop. 

The effect of larger numbers of larvae (40,000 
to 100,000) was to cause thickening and necrosis 
of the superficial epidermis, though ulceration 
was seldom observed. 

Foot rot was, however, reproduced by the 
application of larve together with infective 
necrotic material from a case of foot rot, and of 
eight feet treated with strongyloides larve and 
infective material six developed foot rot; the 
two feet which did not respond were only treated 
on two days. Five feet to which the same 
infective material was applied without the 
larve did not develop any lesions. In one sheep 
in which foot rot was set up, the disease 
developed in one of the untreated feet though, 
however, this was some time after the other feet 
had become affected. All the untreated feet on 
the other experimental’ sheep remained normal. 

The writer believes that anything which causes 
trauma between the digits may allow infection 
to gain entrance, but he suggests that percu- 
taneous infection with larve of Strongyloides 
papillosus may provide a portal of entry for the 
‘ausal organism and that this may be a common 
way in which the disease is set up in the field. 

J. S. 
38 * 3 * 


|\Some Field Observations on the Blowfly 
Preblem. BerEveripGe, W. |. B. (1934.) Aus- 
tralian Vet. Jl., X, 2, 62.) 


A considerably higher incidence of strike was ° 


observed in sheep running in paddocks through 
which a creek flowed than in paddocks where the 
only surface water was in dams or troughs. An 
explanation suggested is that the higher atmos- 
pheric humidity favours bacterial activity in the 
fleece and on the skin of sheep, thus rendering 
the sheep more attractive to the fly and more 
susceptible to strike. 

Observations on the length of staple and sus- 
ceptibility to strike suggested that the shorter 
wool in young sheep accounts for their being 
more susceptible to ‘‘ water rot ’’ and conse- 
quently to body strike, than older sheep. 





[In ewes crutch strike was considered as pre- 
disposed to by distorted vulva caused by injury 
in shearing. The majority of ewes showed more 
urine-staining on the left side than the right and 
the distorted vulve nearly always pointed to the 
left, no doubt because the usual technique of 
shearing makes injury to the left side of the 
vulva much more likely than injury to the 
right side. 

The value of jetting as a control measure is 
considered to be not merely in the reduction of 
the number of sheep struck but also in the 
lessened severity of the strikes occurring. For 
the dressing of struck sheep it is suggested that 
it would be logical to remove the maggots first 
by a brush or topping with the flat of the shears. 
Good results were obtained with an emulsion 
containing borax and oily repellants; an 
emulsion is preferred as it adheres to both the 
wet raw surface and to the surrounding greasy 
wool. 

In dressing tailing and marking wounds the 
only way to prevent strikes is to dress the wounds 
on the second or third day after the operation. 
They can then be completely coated with the 
dressing ; which, if applied immediately after 
the operation, is washed away from the wound by 
the flow of blood. <A few experiments were 
carried out on poisoning flies and these suggested 
that nicotine sulphate (as ‘‘ black leaf 40 ”’) was 
more suitable than the arsenicals used for this 
purpose. 

J. 8. 


Ra 


| Results of Vaccination in the Control of Sheep- 
Pox in Bulgaria. ANGELorr. B.T.W., March 
23rd, 1934, p. 189. 


The elimination of sheep-pox, which occurs 
among the sheep in Bulgaria, is rendered difficult 
owing to seasonal migrations of flocks, conti- 
guity with other countries where the disease is 
epizootic, smuggling of sheep, ete. 

Outbreaks are dealt with by isolation, slaugh- 
ter of the affected with partial compensation of 
owners, and by vaccination of in-contact sheep. 
Vaccination with ovine lymph, while it has given 
good service in the past, is not entirely free from 
the risk of producing virus carriers. Conse- 
quently, alternative methods have -been investi- 
gated. The author agrees with the opinion of 
other workers that attenuated or killed virus is 
ineffective in producing a durable immunity, and 
this also applies to the intratracheal route of 
administering the live virus. Satisfactory results 
were obtained from immunising sheep with a 
sensitised virus prepared as_ follows :—The 
cedematous tissue from an infected sheep is 
macerated in a special container, diluted with 
normal saline and the centrifugalised deposit 
placed in contact with a high-grade sheep-pox 
antiserum. The mixture is again centrifuged and 
re-suspended in saline. The dose for a sheep is 
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0°2 cm. injected subcutaneously behind the 
elbow, and this is followed in four to five days 
by a swelling, varying in size from that of a nut 
to that of a pigeon’s egg. Immunity develops 
within 48 hours and lasts at least one year. 
One disadvantage of the sensitised vaccine is 
that it does not keep well. 

Excellent results have been obtained from the 
simultaneous method, using fresh lymph and 
antiserum injected subcutaneously. This method 
produces scarcely any reaction after vaccination, 
but of course demands large quantities of serum. 

Lately, experiments have been carried out to 
test the antigenic value of virus treated with 
various aniline dyes. The results have been 
encouraging and a report will appear later. 

W. L.S. 
ae % x a ae 
| Chlorine Compounds of Butane against Horse 

Cylicostomes. (Trans. title.) © MARCENAC, 

(1934.) Comples Rendus des Séances de 

VvAcadémie des Sciences, 198 (5), 510-512 | * 


Marcenac has found that dichlorobutane and 
chloro-butylene (CH,.CCl,.CH, CHI, and CH, 
CCL: CH.CH,) are very valuable anthelmintics 
against cylicostomes in horses. 

The dose is 0-18-0-2 per kgm, of body weight. 
The drugs appear to be retained for some time 
in the intestine since their characteristic odour 
is present in the feces for four or five days and 
in the breath for six or seven days. This retention 
and slow absorption favour the destruction of 
larvee encysted in the mucosa. 

a & & 
tK 1K ak aK BS 
| Notes on Anthelmintic Medication in Horses. 

Hare, F. (1934.) North American Velerinarian, 

15 (1), 37-38. 

Hare discusses his experiences with anthel- 
mintics in horses and disagrees with a number 
of common statements on their use. 

He does not find that oil of chenopodium in 
doses up to 20 ¢.c. in linseed oil has an adverse 
effect on pregnant mares, or that carbon tetra- 
chloride is of use against bots. He finds it 
unnecessary to withhold food before giving 
‘arbon disulphide for bots or ascarids. )He finds 
carbon tetrachloride can be entirely dispensed 
with against equine ‘parasites, the other two 
drugs mentioned above being more effective and 
Safer. Zz. We wm ©. 


* Contributed by the Imperial Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Parasitology. 





The annual report on the registration of Clydes- 
dale stallions in Victoria, New South Wales, 
discloses the steadily growing popularity of this 
great working breed. The number of stallions 
submitted for examination during the past year 
broke all records. Of the 803 horses submitted 
for examination, 300 were rejected, and of those 
declared to be unsound by far the greater number 
were rejected for sidebones. 
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Report 


MANCHESTER CORPORATION 
MARKETS DEPARTMENT 


WORK IN RELATION TO MEAT 
INSPECTION, DISEASES OF ANIMALS 
ACTS, ETC. 

Following is a summary of the work of the 
inspectors of the Manchester Corporation 
Markets Department during the year ending 
March 31st, 1934, in relation to meat inspection, 
Diseases of Animals Acts, ete. 

The staff of inspectors employed by this 
Department numbers 14, five of whom are quali- 
tied veterinary surgeons whilst seven others 
hold the Meat Inspector’s Certificate of the 
Royal Sanitary Institute. Twelve inspectors are 
employed at the City Abattoir and Wholesale 
Meat Market and two at the Fish, Fruit and 
Vegetable Market, 

The total number of animals slaughtered 
within the city during the twelve months was 
597,232, distributed as follows: at the City 
Abattoir 60.109 cattle, 487.855 sheep and 
lambs, 7,852 calves and 11,868 pigs; at the 
Rusholme Abattoir TO cattle, 1,748 sheep and 
lambs, 232 calves and 757 pigs; at the private 
slaughterhouses (of which there are 22 within 
the city) 2,421 cattle, 17.878 sheep and lambs, 
148 calves and 6,804 pigs. It will thus be seen 
that of the total number of animals slaughtered 
within the city, about 95 per cent. were slaugh- 
tered in the municipal abattoir. 

The number of carcases exposed for sale in 
the Wholesale Meat Market during the year 
Was 1,277,873, made up as follows: 115,827 
cattle, 1,091,536 sheep and lambs, 80,529 calves 
and 40,481 pigs. Of the total number of car- 
cases exposed for sale, 44,928 cattle, GOS,SS6 
sheep and lambs, 1,111 calves and 9.571) pigs 
were imported, whilst 9,745 cattle, 10.836 sheep 
and lambs, 21,579 calves and 29,516 pigs were 
killed elsewhere in the British Isles. In addi- 
tion, there were 4,809 boxes of country-killed 
meat and offal, 99,229 boxes of imported meat 
and offal and 106,400 Ib. of fresh offal. 

The amount of unwholesome food condemned 
by the inspectors was as follows: 53774 tons of 
neat, comprising 1,017,822 Ib. of beef and offal. 
35.401 Ib. of mutton and offal, 20,503 Ib. of veal 
and offal, 121,837 Ib. of pork and offal and 
9.285 Ib. of imported offal; fish 1084 tons, com- 
prising 225,141 Ib. of fish and 17,583 lh. of shell- 
tish; fruit 43% tons; vegetables 1131 tons; eggs 
4.224; condensed milk 34 Ib.; cheese 1,036 Ib.: 
liquid eggs 330 Ib.; butter 112 Ib.; dried eggs 
D Ib.; 518 head of game and wild fowl, 5,458 
head of poultry and 7,111 rabbits. The total 
number of condemnations was 19,671, and the 
following list shows the causes and weight of 
meat and offal condemned, 
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Number of Weight Weight 
condemna- Disease. of meat. of offal. 
tions. Ib. Ib. 
*7,551 Tuberculosis 394,397 323,736 
4,638 Decomposition 36,710 65,859 
777 Fever 144,310 14,089 
290 Asphyxiation 18,581 4,339 
396 Tumours 927 5,176 
623 Abscesses 2,105 10,784 
132 Distomatosis nil 1,065 
1,617 Cirrhosis nil 20,697 
237 Injured 9,753 849 
1,213 Parasitic 76 13,473 
96 Unmarketable 2,320 1,088 
29 Degeneration 177 306 
334 Dropsy 47,933 5,600 
225 Emaciation 30,819 4,346 
110 Pleurisy 294 1,254 
11 Inflammation 370 340 
120 Actinomycosis nil 2,738 
3 Black Quarter 594 205 
18 Septiczeemia 3,971 993 
35 Pneumonia 432 300 
27 Peritonitis 5,496 1,324 
17 Pericarditis 864 614 
17 Icterus $38 59 
4 Pyzmia 612 100 
5 Melanosis nil 108 
10 Nephritis 2,548 272 
1,004 Congestion 510 9,279 
29 Enteritis 1,951 1,964 
71 Swine Fever 5,915 1,016 
3 Unseasonable nil nil 
1 Caseous 
Lymphadenitis 46 nil 


28 Mammitis nil 330 

*Inceluded in the 7,551 condemnations on 
account of tuberculosis were 597 whole carcasses 
of beef and offal, 4.332-portions of carcases and 
offal, 19 whole carcases of veal and offal, 18 
portions of carcases and offal, 9S whole carcases 
of pork and offal, and 2,487 part carcases and 
offal. 

The other foodstuffs, fish, game, rabbits, 
poultry, fruit and vegetables were condemned 
for the following reasons :— 





Decomposition. 





Ibs. 
Fish and Shellfish 242,365 
Game ue 1,101 
Rabbits 15,668 
Poultry -_ adh sie iit 20,537 
Fruit = coe ass er: 98,325 
Vegetables 253,667 


Miscellaneous a a a 1,665 
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2,254 Ib. of fruit; at shops 4,549 lb. of meat, 
74 Ib. of fish, six head of poultry, 94 Ib. of 
vegetables; at warehouses 10,521 Ib. of meat, 
41 Ib. of fish, 41 head of game, 415 Ib. of sundry 
provisions; at farm premises 279 lb. of meat; 
at cold stores 9,797 Ib. of meat, two head of 
poultry, 335 Ib. of sundry provisions; at Rus- 
holme Abattoir 4,254 lb, of meat: at Smithfield 
Fruit and Vegetable Market 14 Ib. of meat, 
seven head of game, 19 head of poultry, 1,176 
rabbits, 90,742 Ib. of fruit, 247,194 Ib. of 
vegetables; at the Fish Market 470 head of 
game, 241,677 Ib. of fish, 5,346 head of poultry, 
5.985 rabbits, 53 Ib. of vegetables, 4,104 eggs; 
at Shudehill Poultry Market five head of poul- 
try; at miscellaneous premises 331 Ib. of meat, 
276 lb. of fruit. Three thousand three hundred 
and five visits were made to private slaughter- 
houses; 26,780 carcases were examined, and 
16,984 lb. of meat condemned. 

104 visits were made to the horse slaughter- 
ing premises for the exportation of meat abroad, 
but no horses were slaughtered during the year. 

26,115 visits were made to the meat, fruit 
and vegetable, fish and provision shops, 598 
being at the request of the shopkeepers. 

607 visits were made to the miscellaneous 
markets on which foodstuffs are exposed for 
sale, 

45 visits were made to railway stations in 
order to prevent the distribution of unsound 
food. 

4,716 microscopical examinations were made. 

7.170 certificates of condemnation were 
granted, chiefly to Commission Agents. 

The triperies, bacon, sausage and pie factories 
and poultry dressing premises were regularly 
visited. 

Proceedings were instituted in two instances 
under the Public Health Acts, 1875 and 1890, 
fines amounting to £5 being imposed. Proceed- 
ings were instituted in eight instances under 


Unseason- 


Asphyxia- * 
able. tion. Abscesses. able. 
ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
121 sie nil ae nil we 238 
nil a nil aR nil =e nil 
nil nae nil ind nil aie nil 
nil is 164 oe 2 a nil 
nil pai nil vee nil wash nil 
nil AE nil on nil - nil 


420 ae nil me nil a nil 











There were condemned at the City Abattoir 
and Wholesale Meat Market 1,133,141 Ib. of 
meat; at private slaughterhouses 16,984 Ib. of 
meat; at the inspectors’ office 19,446 lb. of meat, 
932 Ib. of fish, SO head of poultry, 5,073 Ib. of 
fruit, 6.326 lb. of vegetables, 120 eggs, T67 Ib. 
sundry provisions; at the Pig Market 2,387 Ib. 
of meat; at railway stations 8,145 lb. of meat, 








the Sale of Food Order of 1921, Part III, fines 
simounting to £8 15s. being imposed. 

The inspectors of the Department are also 
responsible for the carrying out of the Sale of 
Horseflesh, ete., Regulation, 1889; Salmon 


Freshwater and Fisheries Act; Public Health 
(Regulation as to Food) Act, 1907; Agricultural 
Produce (Grading and Marking) Act, 1928; 
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STATEMENT IN REGARD TO “ HoME-KILLED” AND “IMPORTED” MEAT CONDEMNED AT THE CIty ABATTOIRS 
AND WHOLESALE MEAT MARKET. 


| 
. | 
Dressed Carcases_ | 
consigned to the | 
Animals Wholesale Meat 
Slaughtered Market from Imported Total. 
at places in Meat. 
City Abattoirs, Great Britain 
and Ireland. | 
Meat. ... Offal. | Meat. Offal. Meat. ... Offal. Meat. ... Offal. 
Ibs. we Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. ne Ibs. Ibs. bis Ibs. 
Carcases of Beef 205,918 ... 62,209 233,723 22,316 ms ae sea | 439,641 ... 84,525 
and Offal ... #495... *618 ae | et 
Portions of Beef 81,279 ... 109,464 54,821 6,430 2960 ..: we | 139,059 ... 115,894 
and Offal ... en ‘ah i 
Beef Offal only _— .-. 181,565 sii 36,598 _ are 5,081 | ... 223,244 
Carcases of Mut- 19,656 ... 3,083 4,548 184 _ oe — | @eeeee «3 3,267 
ton and Offal *582 ... | *109 se ot 
Portions of Mut- 2,160... 26 | 72 —_— oe - | (o> ee 26 
ton and Offal “a 
Mutton  Offal ae a aie 
only... ea ae 1,696 | . 232 va 3,492 _— ‘ai 5,420 
Carcases of Veal S ) a= 313 14,644 1,226 140 , | 16,301... 1,539 
and Offal... "78... “947 ae ae 
Portions of Veal Ben ... 59 1,100 42 se ... — 1,840 ... 101 
and Offal ... ote ma Des 
Veal Offal only _ we 26 — 272 eee 546 — haa 844 
Carcases of Pork) 11,280 ... 1,920 28,400 661 . 39,680 ... 2581 
and Offal .... "120 ... “369 ay ms 
Portions of Pork! +, a 1,378 16,334 296 | 253... — | Boe kan 1,674 
and Offal ... awe a — 
Pork Offal only . thi 5,821 1,645 mS 166 — ae 7,632 
Total wis ..- 329,112 ... 367,560 | 353,642 69,902 | 3,640 9,285 | 686,394 ... 446,747 
Total for preced- kta _ ais 
ing year .--| 246,058 ... 305,567 | 333,912 55,969 3,734 ... 10,401 | 583,704 ... 371,937 


























i) 





*The figures indicated by an asterisk give the number of carcases. 


Merchandise Marks Act, 1926; Sea Fishing 
Industry Act, 1933, and Cattle (Import Regu- 
lation) Order of 1933. 

Proceedings were instituted in five instances 
for breach of the Abattoir Bye-law No. 18 
(‘sticking ’’ sheep which had not been previ- 
ously stunned by a mechanically-operated in- 
strument), fines amounting to £11 being imposed. 

The Slaughter of Animals Act, 19338, came 
into operation on January Ist, 1984, and 357 
slaughtermen were licensed. Representation 
was made by the Wholesale and Retail Meat 
Traders’ Association in connection with the 
slaughtering of sheep and lambs within the 
city; the committee, however, could not recom- 
mend any variation of the existing bye-law 
which required that all animals (cattle, sheep, 
calves, pigs) must be stunned by a mechanically- 
operated instrument. The S.R.V. Electrolethaler 
No. 2 was installed for the stunning of pigs at 
the City Abattoir in May, 1933. Demonstrations 
with various other types of electrical instruments 
for the stunning of animals have been held at 
the City Abattoir. Deputations from several 
local authorities have visited the City Abattoir 
for the purpose of witnessing demonstrations of 


the use of mechanical instruments in connec- 
tion with the slaughter of sheep. <A Bieber 
casting pen for the slaughter of animals by the 
Jewish method has been installed at the City 
Abattoir. With the authority of the committee, 
demonstrations in practical meat inspection 
have been given to veterinary surgeons sitting 
for the D.V.S.M. examination and also to 
‘tudents sitting for their Sanitary Inspector's 
and Meat Inspector’s Certificates. 

There were no outbreaks of anthrax, foot- 
and-mouth disease, rabies, glanders or sheep 
scab, and only three outbreaks of parasitic 
mange. Thirteen outbreaks of swine fever were 
discovered, five of which were on premises in 
the city. Ten pigs died, ten were destroyed on 
account of the disease, 728 in-contact pigs were 
slaughtered, of which 14 were found to be affected. 
Of the remaining eight outbreaks, six were dis- 
covered at the Piggery Slaughterhouse at the 
City Abattoir, and two at private slaughter- 
houses in the city, 57 pigs being found to be 
affected. The local authorities of the districts 
from which the pigs came were immediately 
notified. 

One case of tuberculosis which came within 
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the scope of the Tuberculosis Order of 1925 was 
dealt with. The animal was found to be affected 
with advanced tuberculosis. 

The Pig Market was visited by a veterinary 
inspector each day, and 398 visits were made 
to the railway sidings and cattle docks in con- 
nection with the various Orders of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

6.989 licences were issued under the Regula- 
tion of Movement of Swine Order of 1922, 
Manchester (Water Street Market) (Swine 
Fever) Order of 1922 and the Lancashire Swine 
Fever Infected Area Order of 1933. Under the 
latter Order seven instances were reported to 
the local authorities of the districts from which 
the pigs came and up to the date of this report 
proceedings had been instituted in two in- 
stances, fines amounting to £2 10s. being 
imposed. Proceedings were instituted in two 
instances under the Regulation of Movement of 
Swine Order of 1922, fines amounting to £7 and 
£2 5s. costs being imposed. Animals brought 
into the city under the various Orders of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries have been 
examined by the veterinary inspectors during 
the period of detention, 

The Christmas Fat Stock Show was held in 
the City Exhibition Hall from December 9th to 
December 13th, 1933, this being the first occa- 
sion on which it had actually been held within 
the city. All animals entering the show were 
examined by the veterinary inspectors and the 
show was visited daily. 

The Report gives a detailed account of the 
annual receipts and payments, an account of 
the cold stores at Elm Street and Copperas 
Street, showing the weights of goods received 
at each and also of the Cattle Market, Mode 
Wheel, at which 57.180 cattle, 317,855 sheep 
and lambs, 101 calves and 947 pigs were 
marketed. 

Altogether, this is an extremely interesting 
and instructive detailed account of the work of 
the Markets Department of the Manchester 
Corporation, from which it will be seen that 
the Department is extremely progressive and 
keenly interested in the provision of sound food 
for public consumption. 





A REPREHENSIBLE METHOD OF PIGEON 
TRAINING 

The tying of a firework to the leg of a homing 
pigeon was declared to be a common practice in 
training, when three men at Liverpool were 
charged with terrifying a homing pigeon by 
tving an ignited firework to its leg. The owner 
of the bird was charged with having permitted 
cruelty. 

It was stated that the former defendants tied 
a firework known as a “rip rap” to the pigeon 
and released it. The bird flew frantically with 
the firework exploding behind it, and came down 
into the street. There. with one claw, it tried to 
cut the wire holding the firework. 

The men pleaded “Guilty” and fines were 
imposed, 


Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these cqlumns. 


* * * + 
DIARY OF EVENTS 
Sept. 17th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
' mittee, N.V.M.A.. at 2, Verulam 

Buildings, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1, at 
4.30 p.m. 

Sept. 24th-25th.—Examination for award of 
Jubilee Memorial Bursary. 

Sept. 26th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Divi- 
sion, N.V.M.A., at Manchester. 

Oct. Ist.—N.V.M.A. Committee Meetings, 2, 
Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C.1. 

Oct. 2nd.—N.V.M.A, Council Meeting, Conway 
Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1, 

Oct. 3rd.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. 

Oct. 4th.—R.C.V.S. Committee Meetings. Vic- 
toria Veterinary Benevolent Fund 
Council Meeting. 

Oct. 5th.—R.C.V.S. Committee and Council 

Meetings. 


* 


* * * 


OBITUARY 


Death of Professor Jensen 


It is with deep regret that we record the death, 
which took place at Copenhagen on Monday last, 
of Professor Carl Olaf Jensen, mM.p., Hon. Associate 
R.C.V.S., at the age of 70, following an apoplectic 
stroke. 

Professor Jensen, who was a director of the 
Danish Agricultural and Veterinary School, 
was educated there and afterwards became Pro- 
fessor of Pathology and Director of the Serum 
Laboratory. He was awarded the Walker Prize of 
the Royal College of Surgeons of England in 1906, 
in recognition of his work as a pioneer of cancer 
research. Jensen demonstrated that certain 
tumours in rats could be transplanted to other 
rats. The so-called “ Jensen rat Sarcoma” is a 
tumour propagated in this way; pieces of this 
tumour have been taken all over the earth and 
have supplied the material of innumerable re- 
searches, and his work in this field is universally 
accepted as being of the highest order of impor- 
tance. 

Copenhagen University gave him the honorary 
degree of M.). in 1910, and he was an honorary 
member of the International Association of 
Cancer Research. He was elected Hon. Associate 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons on 
July 3rd, 1914. He wrote “ Essentials of Milk 
Hygiene,” translated into English in 1907 and into 
Danish and German in 1903, and contributed 
chapters to Kolle-Wassermann’s handbook of 
pathogenic micro-organisms. He also wrote on 
the bacteriology of milk, butter and bread and 
on cancer in mice. 

We hope to publish an extended notice of 
the life and work of the late Professor Jensen in 
our next issue. | 

* * * + “: 
R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


Ropinson, Martin, Beech House, Birdwell, 
Barnsley, Yorks. Graduated London, March 28th, 
1883; died August 29th, 1934, aged 71 years. 
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THe LATE Mr. ROBINSON 


Mr. Martin Robinson was a member of an old 
Birdwell family, and for the greater part of his 
life was in practice as a veterinary surgeon at 
Barnsley. He retained his close interest with the 
Birdwell and Worsborough districts, however, 
and for many years represented the Worsborough 
township on the Barnsley Board of Guardians. 
He was unmarried. 

The funeral took place at Worsborough St. 
Mary’s Church, with which Mr. Robinson was 
c losely associ: ted. 

PERSONAL 

Mr. Trevor Spencer Injured by a_ Bull.— 
Members will be very sorry to learn of the 
serious accident which befell Mr. Trevor Spencer 
recently, when he was attacked by an infuriated 
bull. 

Mr. Spencer was badly bruised and shaken 
and was confined to bed for several days. We 
are glad to learn, however, that he is now re- 
suming duties, and we trust he will entirely 
recover without much further delay. 


On Leave.—The following Colonial Veterinary 
Service officers arrived on leave during the month 
of August: Captain R. Daubney, Chief Veterinary 
Research Officer, Kenya; Mr. R. L. Cornell, 
Research Officer, and Mr. R. H. C. Higgins, Veter- 
inary Officer, T anganyika Territory. 
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ARMY VETE RIN ARY SE RVICE 
MOVEMENTS OF OFFICERS 
Major A. Hodgins, p.s.o., and Captain A. G. 
Ralston are at present in this country on sick 
leave ex India. 
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No. Measurements. 


Initial. 48th hr. 72nd hr. 
. ee! 12 mm. 12 mm. 
lL? ae eS 12 mm. 19 mm. 


S=slight, 
The above diagnoses were verified by 


Lieut, G. V. Short was posted from Aldershot 
to the Northern Command on August 27th, and 
is now doing duty at Catterick. ' 

* cd Lo * * 


On the second reading of the Slaughter of 
Cattle and Sheep Bill, which was passed in the 
Irish Free State Senate, Dr. Ryan, Minister for 
Agriculture, explained that the total maximum 
cost of the scheme would be about £600,000. Of 
this sum £400,000 would be needed for the sup- 
ply of free meat to unemployed persons, £150, 000 
for buying up about 50,000 old cows, and 
£30,000 for a factory for tinning meat. 








The Editor acknowledges, with thanks, the 


receipt of the following: — 

Communications from Messrs. J. R. Baxter 
(Lechlade), F. T. Harvey (St. Columb) and D. R. 
Macrae (Edinburgh). 

Reports of meetings of the Lincolnshire and 
District, and Royal Counties Divisions, N.V.M.A., 
from Messrs. H. C. Reeks and H. Bell, respective 
Hon, Secretaries, 
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Caimiaitinias 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s issue. 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 

The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
his correspondents, 


* * * * 


THE DOUBLE on - TUBERCULIN 


To THE Epiror oF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—I was very interested in Mr. Waters’ 
letter in the current issue of the Veterinary 
Record, and would like to congratulate him upon 
his success with the double intradermal tuber- 
culin test. I fully endorse his expressed views 
thereon (to the point where he changes them), 
as to the reliability of the test. 

I should be glad if Mr. Waters would kindly 
give us a description of the swellings and their 
dimensions, upon which the diagnoses were 
based. 

A diffuse @dematous swelling, whether small 
or great, in my experience denotes a positive re- 
action. I have followed a very large number of 
reactors to the post-mortem room and have never 
failed to demonstrate macroscopical lesions of 
tuberculosis in each case. 

When testing a herd [ have often discovered 
reactors (which would have been overlooked had 
attention only been given to the site of the 
inoculation) by taking a double fold) of skin 
between the fore-finger and thumb, allowing it 
to pass through for a short distance both above 
and below the site of injection, noting the point 
at which the skin became normal and recording 
the same with the character of the swelling. 
Example :— 


Dimensions and character 


of swelling g. Result. 
48th hr. 72nd hr, 
$"x 3" SDO ed» DO — + 


13 
4 
2"x i" Cl i” 2” CI 


circumscribed, |[=indurated. 
posl-mortent examination. 





A number of enquiries have been made re- 
cently, asking if I could explain the number of 
large swellings which were occurring when 
testing a herd, but which were not of the 
character which is recognised as that of a posi- 
tive reaction. Upon investigation, I was able to 
prove slight error in technique in many cases, 
but in others I could give no explanation, No. 184 
in the chart above is one of these cases. 

The condition referred to occurred only when 

* old tuberculin ’ (Camb.) was used; when re- 
tested with “‘ synthetic tuberculin ” (Camb.) it did 
not occur. I have simultaneously tested a 
number of bovines with both tuberculins and 
compared results. My experience was that in 
‘ases of very definite reaction to the old tuber- 
culin the synthetic also gave distinct reaction, 
but of much smaller dimensions, and in cases 
where only a small reaction was obtained it was 
much more difficult to detect any with the 
synthetic. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. C, COLEMAN. 

Swindon, 

Wilts. 

September 2nd, 1934. 








